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How the Marketing Problem Is Solved by a Co-operative Organization 


Successfully Conducted for Nearly 25 Years by the Puyallup and Sumner Fruit Growers’ Association of Washington 
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The Whole Has 70,000 Square Feet of Floor Space. The Association’s Plant at 


Sumner, Washington, Has 54,000 Square Feet of Floor Space 


one-fifth over last season. It now has 1800 members within 
an area of 14 square miles in the Puyallup valley between 
Seattle and Tacoma. Its brands of fresh and canned fruits 
have attained a national reputation. The growers receive every 
cent their stuff sells for, less only cost of marketing, which is kept 
low by efficient management. Members buy their feed, fertilizers, 
etc, through the same agency. Their experience is rich in promise 
to producers everywhere who will practice the same principles, 
Its president and general manager, W. H. Paulhamus, writes 
us: “We handle only the fruit grown by our members, as our 
organization is purely co-operative. We handle the fruit at 
exact cost of marketing. returning to the grower what is left. We 
make an advance every week to every grower, of sufficient funds to 
permit him to harvest his crop, and we furnish fertilizer. All the 


J business this year may reach $1,500,000, an increase of 


fruit that goes into the cannery department is in a separate pool from 
the fruit that is shipped fresh, and as fast as the canned goods are 
sold, dividends are distributed to the growers. When the canned goods 
are all sold, the grower is paid his balance in full. We borrow money 
to pay for sugar, cans and labor, which is returned to the loaner after 
the goods are sold, and balance distributed to growers.” The Pacific 
Northwest has been very successful in organizing apple growers for 
co-operative marketing. The watchword is high grade quality and 
packing and wise distribution of the fruit to avoid gluts on the mar- 
kets. Co-operation is sought all along the line; systematic methods, 
confidence and working together tell the story. Dumping fruit on 
central auction markets breaks the price and sending great quantities 
out on open consignment contributes to the same end. It is realized 
that the grower alone cannot do as much for his business as all of his 
fellow growers can do if joined into one body. 
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‘The Farm 
Automobile 


Increase the Tire Mileage 


An automobile tire is pretty nearly 
human in one respect. It requires 
care to make life long, and care that 
it may perform its functions up to the 
standard of its ereation. So writes a 
tire expert. Any tire is subject to 
more or less abuse, owing to the fact 
that it must encounter all kinds of 
roads and receive little or no consid- 
eration from the driver. Cuts, stone 
bruises, mud blisters, etc, result, and 
if these are neglected they eventually 
spell out the destruction of the tire, as 
dissipation does the man. 

Tire megiect runs bilis up unbe- 
lievably, There are many more things 
for the drivers to consider than the 
mere driving of the car. Road condi- 
tions play an important part in the 
life of tires. Inflation, distribution of 
the weight of the machine and align- 
ment of the wheels are also influential. 
No two tires in a set may give the 
same service, although their quality, 
workmanship and construction may 
be identical, One may give out far 
bezore its time. There is a reason for 
this. Do not blame the tire; always 

- look at the real cause. 
Should Use Tire Guage 

The service and mileage of a tire 
depend as much on the conditions un- 
der which it is used as upon the qual- 
ity of the tire itself. Possibly three- 
fourths of the tires returned to the 
manufacturers for repairs have been 
ridden insufficiently inflated. Insuffi- 
cient inflation is responsibf® to a 
greater extent than perhaps anything 
else for blow-outs and quick disinte- 
gration, Don't inflate your tires by 
guess. A big, thick-walled tire will 
show little depression under a heavy 
load, even though the air pressure is 
too low for safety. One cannot tell 
from appearances whether or not the 
tires are perfectly inflated. A good 
gauge should be used and tires tested 
every day. 

A .ittle cut in a tire, like a little 
habi-, if allowed to grow, soon gets 
beyond control and eventually destroys 
the tire, A close watch should be kept 
of these little cuts. They should be 
cleaned from sand and dirt with gas- 
oline and then filled with cement and 
quick repair gum. This gum _ will 
set in a few hours and become an 
integral part of the tire, preventing 
future trouble. A very large cut after 
thus being treated should be vulcan- 
ized at the earliest possible moment. 
To ignore these casing cuts altogether 
is to invite sand blisters and mud 
boils, which are caused by sand and 
dust entering the cut and working in 
between the tread and the fabric of 
the casing. 

Adjust Brakes Evenly 

If an axle is even slightly out of 
true, the tire will be subjected to a 
grinding action, which will wear out 
the tread in an incredibly short length 
of time. If one tire stops the load, as 
is often the’ dase when brakes are not 
properly adjusted, the tread is liable. 
to be worn through to the fabric by 
one application of the brake. See 
that the brakes are adjusted to equally 
distribute the strain. Sudden stops 
have the same effect and should be 
avoided. Skidding around corners at 
high speed is likewise very disastrous. 

It is estimated that 50% added to 
the weight of the car adds 15% to the 
wear and tear on the tires. For this 
reason it is always economy to adopt 
tires one or two sizes larger than the 
regular equipment on your car. Even 
if the regular size tires are not over- 
loaded, additional mileage and satis- 
faction to cover the additional cost 

will be given by larger tires, 












































































Autos in Mail Delivery—So suc- 
cessful has been the use of autos 
in rural mail delivery, since the first 
experiment was started two months 
ago, ‘that now the R F D service for 
the entire state of Delaware has been 
motored. It is hoped to greatly im- 
prove the service and halve the ex- 
pense. It is merely a question of time 
before autos will displace horses in 
the R F D service generally through- 
out the United States. The next step 
will be the motor post coach, to 
supply rapid and cheap transportation 
for persons as well as parcels and let- 
ters, to all places not now reached by 
steam or electric railway. This idea 
was first illustrated and described in 

our columns many years ago. 
ot). See ae r 
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Here is the best pi of 
wan iS plone of news we have 


A few months ago we announced a big price re- 
duction. It will save Goodyear users some five 
million dollars this year. It brought our total reduc- 
tion in two years up to 45 per cent. 

But here is something better still. We have held 
the announcement until every ear dealer was 
supplied with the new-type tires. 


Three More Extras 


This year we built new molds for Goodyear small- 
size tires. Our experts found a new design which 
increased the tire’s endurance. 

In making these new molds we increased the air 
capacity of these small-size tires by an average of 20 
per cent. That means extra mileage—just as a 434- 
inch tire gives more than a 4-inch 


Tires 20% Larger 


In Sizes 30x32 and 30x3 


30% More Rubber at the Rim 


output. They will save our users, beyond doubt, at 
least ten times that much. 
No Question Now 

Note that these bettered tires are Goodyears, the 
dominant tires of the world. For years, because of 
super-merit, they have outsold any other. 

Even size 30x3 has long been a four-ply tire. 
And the All-Weather tread, since its adoption, has 
been made double-thick. ’ 

Now we enlarge these tires by 20 per cent. 
We give you an improved design. The side-walls 
are made 30 per cent heavier at the vital point. 
And our prices this year were immensely reduced. 

Now there can be no reasonable question about 
Goodyear superiority. If you have such a question, 
make a comparison. You owe that to yoursé!f. 

The added mileage will vary. Mishap And mis- 

use, the roads and the loads affect 





on the same car. 


And we added 30 per centto the 
side-wall rubber, at the rim. That's 
where constant flexing and chafing 
break so many thin-walled tires. 


These new extras cost us 











$317,000 on this year's small-tire 


TIRES 
$317,000 im Extras 


it, But it must, on the average, 
vastly excel smaller and thinner 
tires. You know that. 


Every neighborhocd has a Good- 
year ice Station with your size 
in stock, which renders full Good- 
year service. Look it up. 


YEAR 


AKRON, OF 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 
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“They sure take the ribbon for 
long distance wear. Every thread 
: and seam is made to withstand the 

Mam pull andstrain that a hard-working 
man puts upon his underwear. 
Perspiration won't rot Wright's 
Union Suits so soon. 

“They give you all the warmth 
you want, but are light in weight. 





**None buat Wright's 


Underwear for me. 





“If you want long wear, with comfort, buy 
WRIGHT’S UNION SUITS” 


While they wear they fit—just like 
they were made for you alone. 
The elastic spring-needle ribbing 
holds the shape. 

The longer wear makes them 
more zconomical than cheaper 
grades. Made of wool and cotton. 
$2 up at good dealers. Shirts and 
drawers, $1 up.” 


Nghté UNDERWEAR 


ws WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR CO., New York 


|What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Sois 
Fertilizers, Manures ? The best methods 
of planting, cultivating, harvesting 

utilizing all Field, Orchard and Garde 
Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Animals 
Dairy Farming, or any other subject per 
taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you want to know about care and 










































Stone Crushers, Smal! Flour 
Feed Mills, Big Sh 

















management, ing, f judging and 
marketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 
ive farmer” who desires up-to-date 


information cong, Op Knee of bie chem 
reference 
These books abo 











answer i 
many intricate questions that arise day by day. 
Ther one beste tet the beginner needs and the 
successful farmer follows. 


Send elab- 

Catalog Free 53% issu ‘ciale 

128 5:8 inches, contain ing detailed oh 

conten every, phase of ocho. This will be 
on cation. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York,'N. ¥. 
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Intensive Trucking by Irrigation 


Six years ago vegetables grown with little success on South Jersey farm---By irrigation strawberry and lettuce gross 
sales now average nearly $1000 an acre--Accessible markets and good soil and climate also make possible 
long marketing season---Intensive cropping requires large amount of manure and fertilizer 


HE Seabrook farms, now consist- 

ing of 275 acres in Cumberland 

county, N J, stand out prominently 
as an example of how good trucking soil un- 
der intensive cultivation, heavy fertilization 
and frequent irrigation may produce unusually 
large yields of superior quality. The average 
gross value of crops now raised under this 
system of management is about $85,000 an- 
nually. An overhead system of irrigation 
supplies water to about 110 acres of vege- 
tables and small fruits, about 30 acres being 
in strawberries.. Remarkable as the results 
many seem, the farm averaged gross returns 
in 1914 of $965 an acre from strawberries and 
$945 an acre from lettuce. About 560 bushels 
potatoes to the acre were dug from irrigated 
land. 

The methods used in developing the farms 
to their present size and productiveness are 
full of interest. The land was purchased 
about 20 years ago at sheriff’s sale by Arthur 
P. Seabrook. At the time it was in a badly 
rundown condition, covered with weeds and 
bushes, and boasting of but a few tumbled- 
down shacks. Vegetable grow- 
ing was begun at first in a small 
way, for the farm was largely 


terests were increased. Vege- 
tables \Wwere grown on an exten- 
sive sceile, but with little success 
until six. years ago, when a sys- 
tem of overhead irri- 


The intenfive prac- 
tices are largely due 
to the efforts of 
Charles F. Seabrook, 
a farm-bred man who 
gained his experi- 
ence by home. study 
and traveling. Mr 
Seabrook saw great 
possibilities of large 
financial returns 
from vegetable grow- 
ing on both the inten- 
sive’ and extensive 
scale. Cumberland 
county soil and. cli- 
mate are particularly 
adapted to trucking, 
and the best markets 
in the east are read- 
ily accessible; Phila- 
delphia is only 38 
miles and New York 
city 125 milés from 
the local shipping | 
station. Use of these 
facts has culminated 
in the successful sys- 
tem of management 
now in vogue. 

The first irrigation 
pipes were installed 
in the spring of 1909 
over a quarter acre 
of celery. The fol- 
lowing fall three 
acres of lettuce that 
was being grown for 





a fall crop were covered. Returns from this 
experiment justified an extension of the sys- 
tem tog10 acres. This has gradually extended 
until at present about 110 acres are under 
irrigation. The cost of installiation for the 
first 80 acres was about $20,000, which in- 
cludes a pumping plant large enough to irri- 
gate 150 acres. The losses of seed, labor and 
use of land during dry seasons, and the con- 
sequent loss of trade in not being able to 
regularly supply customers, are now largely 
avoided. The water is pumped from a lake 
by a 50-horse power oil-burning engine, which 
operates three pumps having a combined 
capacity of 102,000 gallons an hour. 

As the acreage in vegetables was increased, 
the system of management was also altered. 
Years ago, a lazger variety of vegetables was 
grown than at present, the idea being toa 
supply in a small way the wants of the local 
market. Specialization then followed in those 
crops which proved to be best fitted to the 
soil and climate of Cumberland county, and 
those which brought in the largest financial 
returns. The cropping system during a sea- 













@ e@ 
Harvest Scenes on the Seabrook Farms in South Jersey 


Market wagons, such as those in the upper picture, ply between the farms and the 
local shipping station many times a day during the busy season, 
lower view breaks previous records. 
measured 952 baskets of 38 pounds each from one acre of irrigated land. 
average of 960 bushels to the acre was dug. 


The potato harvest in 
In 1912 the New Jersey state board of agriculture 


son now consists of lettuce, spinach, onions, 
carrots, beets, cabbage, radishes and potatoes. 
Often two plantings of these crops are fol- 
lowed in the fall by lettuce, celery, spinach, 
strawberries set in August for bearing the 
following year, carrots and beets. 


Strawberries Leading Crop 


Good prices and big yields have now made 
strawberries one of the leading and most 
profitable crops, although onions, lettuce, 
cabbage, carrots and celery are giving good 
returns. The Chesapeake strawberry, which 
is the variety grown on the Seabrook farms, 
is not popular with the majority of growers, 
but it has proved a great success here, so 
much so that the acreage in 1914 was doubled 
during the last season. It is a berry that 
meets the taste of discriminating consumers 
andeis solid enough to withstand shipment. 
The strawberry crop is disposed of in New 
York city, Philadelphia and Atlantic City. 
Nearly all of the farm produce is handled 
through a reliable receiver in New York city 
and through another one in Philadelphia. 
During the shipping season the 
farm management is daily in 
touch with each by telephone. 

This intensive system of truck- 
ing requires application of large 
quantities of complete fertilizer, 
wood ashes, lime and various 
special fertilizing ingredients to 
keep up and improve the soil fer- 
tility. In addition, 
every acre is given a 
coat of 30 to 60 tons 
stable manure each 
year or so. Intensive 
farming methods are 
also carried on by 
placing between the 
rows of young trees, 
various crops, such 
as onions, rhubarb, 
strawberries, pump- 
kins and watermel- 
ons. This permits 
the use of the land 
for four or five years 
before the trees be- 
gin to bear. 

Preparation of the 
soil, planting, culti- 
vation and harvesting 
of all these acres re- 
quires a big force of 
laborers. In fact, the 
labor bill is about 30 
per cent of the crop 
value. The average 
force is about 70 men, 
half being native 
help and half Italians 
brought from New 
York and Philadel- 
phia. The little 
settlement of Italian 
laborers is a com- 
munity all by itself. 
In the busy season 
about 150 men and 
women are em 
ployed. 


In 1914 an 
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pee American Agriculturist 


anent Upbuilding 


Tiles for wet lands--Sour soils must be sweetened by lime--Then the legumes will grow and add nitrogen and humus-. 


Crop rotation needed as a regular practice--Animal manures and chemical [fertilizers are first aids— 
Saving power in tillage---Do these things and the soil will-respond—-Editorial correspondence 


URING the past year I have read many items 

about..soil improvement. Would it not be 

Boasts to bring these several suggestions 
together so that one could get a rounded out sort 
of bird’s-eye view of the whole subject? I have 
been taking different farm™papers, but American 
Agriculturist excels them all. It. is always rich 
in suggestions, and its true market reports are 
invaluable to any business farmer. My 
problem is to bring my farm to a higher state 
of fertility. It used to be that I could raise 
clover. In recent years I failed with. this crop- 
The seed germinates well and shows good growth 
for a few weeks, then it gradually .dies out. 
What is the matter? If you were going to de- 
scribe land improvement in a nutshell, how would 
you describe it.—[A. W.' Wooley, Maryland. 


It is a rather big task to discuss the whole 
subject of soil fertility and land improvement 
in one ‘brief article. However; actihg on the 
suggestion of our correspondent, I will sum- 
marize what may be considered land improve- 
ment in a nutshell. In the first place, let it 
be understood that there is no royal road to 
quick success. Land improvement requires 
years for accomplishment. I would like to 
say also that there are few, if any, new facts 
about soil improvement. Station tests only 
demonstrate the truth of the old methods of 
land improvement which many of our fathers 
have employed during scores and scores of 
years in the past. 


and Drainage Comes First 


The first step in land improvement is to 
have it reasonably well drained. No system 
of farming can prosper in wet soils. Exces- 
sive moisture must be removed and the best 
way to get rid of this is by means of tiie 
drains. ‘ With the soil regulated as to water 
supply through drainage, the next ‘step is to 
see that it is in a wholesome state. “A great 
many of our agricultural lands are sour and 
disagreeable. Most of our plants, particularly 
those belonging tothe legume family, cannot 
prosper in acid soils. They very quickly 
perish and consequently their help is denied. 

Some years ago I went into this question of 
liming land very thoroughly. I then reached 
the conclusion that. many of these lands 
needed lime or pulverized lime rock above 
everything else; of course not all, but many 
areas. It may be safely said that at least 
one-fourth of all of the arable eastern soils 
would benefit from an application of lime. 
I believe in coming. years we will welcome 
this soil aid, and where ground pulverized 
lime rock is now used on one acre it will be 
used on 25 acres in the future. Our eastern 

- lands will prosper greatly when attention is 

* given’ to’ this linie question. 
‘ After the fields have been limed the next 
step “is: to grow legumes. Grow any kind of 
legumes—alfalfa,'’ sweet clover, cowpeas, 
common red clover, alsike clover, soy 
beans; any kind of legume will add nitrogen 
to the land and will act as a subsoiler to the 
lower depths and leave in stubble and roots 
a wealth of vegetable matter for supplying 
the much needed nitrogen: Alfalfa is an 
ideal legume crop, but for one reason or 
other its acreage is limited, and may continue 
so for years to come. However, clover may 
be grown in any section, provided the land is 
drained and the soil is sweet. Clover is not 
only an ideal-crop for the soil, but it is an 
ideal crop for animals. It is annetizing, rich 
ih protein and makes much milk, much beef, 
much pork, much mutton. Clover, therefore, 
has a place on every farm, not only as a green 
forage crop, but as a hay crop for winter 
rations. With clover as a part of the system 
of land improvement, it naturally means that 
crop rotations will be practiced. Go into any 
section and examine a one-crop system of 
farming and you will find depleted lands. 
Growing the same ¢rop year after year on the 
same land-has done more to debilitate and 
wear out land than possibly any other single 
practice. § em 

Modern farming as a business method 
means that crops are to be rotated. 


great, 


Clover . 


is to be grown, and. following clover must 
come other crops, the foremost of which is 
corn, not only for its value in clean culture 
for destroying weeds, ‘but because it is. one 
of our greatest feed crops. It would be dif- 
ficult to operate the average American farm 
without an abundance of corn fodder for dry 


food in winter, or for filling the-silo, and:an 


abundance of eéaxs to feed as grain to all 
classes of-farm animals: 


Following corn*may come one.of many - 


crops: Oats for grain or forage, because it 
fits nicely into a rotation; or wheat for grain 
for sale and much straw for bedding, thus to 
make manure. Indeed, the ordinary summer 
crop of the section that works in with the 
rotation can be used to follow corn. But 
once every three, four or five years should 
come the legume crop. For the general ro- 
tation nothing surpasses clover. -Cowpeas, 
soy beans or sweet clover may be used in 
special cases; and possibly every farm in be- 
ing improved now and then will have for 
use one of these crops. The clover may be 
seeded alone or mixed with timothy. It will 
furnish a hay crop the first season, a clover 
and timothy crop the second, if timothy is 
mixed with the seeding, and if desirable, a 
pasture crop of a year or two will come later. 


Manure and Vegetable Matter 


From this plan of treatment it will be 
evident that crops will be pastured off or 
their products fed to live stock on maturity. 
That means much manure, and much manure 
means much vegetable matter for the soil. That 
veteran soil authority, Director C. BE. Thorne 
of Ohio, has time and again declared that 
humus or vegetable matter is the backbone of 
the soil. Virgin soils were known to be rich 
soils, not necessarily because they contained 
great quantities of nitrates or of mineral ele- 
ments, but because they were well filled with 
black, life-giving humus _ substances. 

We have got to get back to that old first 
principle of putting vegetable matter in the 
soil from which humus may be produced. 
This humus will come from plowing under 
deep sods, and from much manure and 
stubble and grass crops. One of the easiest 
methods of starting the work of humus build- 
ing is to plow under a rye crop in the spring, 
or a clover crop or.a summer cowpea crop 
when ready.- It may seem an unpleasant 
thing to plew- under one of these crops so 
abundant with good feeding materials, but 
it is the treatment that many old, worn-out 
depleted soils require. 


Apply Chemicals Judiciously 


Now, in connection with crop rotation must 
come judicious applications of chemical 
manures. Commercial fertilizers are not soil 
stimulants, as so many declare; nor are they 
methods of extravagance as others seem to 
think. On the other,'chemical manures are 
valuable aids not only in land building, but 
in crop production. When phosphoric acid 
and potash are applied at the time of seeding 
the clover crop, larger yields of clover are 
produced, and some nitrogen is stored in the 
soil because of the more vigorous and denser 
growth of the clover. It is not necessary to 
add nitrogen in commercial fertilizers for the 
legumes, but rather only the minerals, be- 
cause the legumes if cultured well with the 
mineral elements will: abundantly ‘secure 
their own nitrogen supply. 

In the wheat areas the more or less com- 
plete mixtures of commercial fertilizers will 
yield more satisfactory returns in grain and 
grass. crops following than: if the fertilizers 
are omitted. The same is true of corn. Corn 
is a vigorous grower and fancies liberal quan- 
tities of nitrogen; for that reason sod lands 
reinforced with moderate-coatings of stable 


Manure give sturdy cornstalks. and strong 
ears of corn. Our best corn growers are find- 
ing that moderate applications of commercial 
fertilizers pay on corn lands, as they do when 
applied to other crops. Fertilizers, therefore. 
are valuable aids in land improvement and 
in crop production, and it is the wise farmer 
who uses them most judiciously. 


Tillage Back of All 


This platform for land improvement is 
quite complete, but a few words must still be 
said concerning tillage. No general state- 
ment can be made as ‘to how plowing should 
be done. You have got to suit your plowing 
to your soil, to your crop and to season- 
able conditions. One thing is certain, plow- 
ing should not be done when the soil is too 
wet. lf plowed when the soil is too wet the 
earth will be puddled and the clods will be 
dried into bricks. No tilled land can be put 
into good condition during that season if 
plowed under such circumstances. Another 
thing touching on this tillage problem is the 
pasturing of farm stock on lands in the win- 
ter when the ground is wet. The tramping of 
the stock injures the physical condition of the 
soil and thus does to the earth what the plow- 
ing does when turned loose during wet 
weather. 

After plowing is done, then give thorough 
harrow tillage. For certain crops like wheat 
and grass a mellow, compact seed bed is 
especially desirable. It may require many 
harrowings in dry, hot weather, but if per- 
sisted in the difference will be observed at 
harvest. Any kind of harrowing tool may be 
used, the spring, the peg-tooth, the disk. 
The point is to get the earth fine, mellow and 
in good heart. This accomplished the seed 
can more easily germinate and the roots find 
more pleasant pasturage throughout the earth 


reservoir. Tillage may be continued with 
cultivated crops throughout the season. /The 
idea in this respect is to kill weeds. Weéds 


fatten on what is in the soil for euAivated 
crops. They pump vast quantities of water 
out of the soil also. To prevent’ this false 
feeding and this robbing of scil moisture, 
make war on the weeds and keep them down. 

This plan keeps the soil migh*y busy year 
in and year out. It does not leave a chance 
for resting. The soil: does not need to rest. 
Handled in this manner it will grow stronger, 
richer, more productive year after year. 
More is put back in it than is taken out; if it 
is tenderly and carefully handled it responds 
accordingly. This is not a new philosophy 
of land treatment, but a sound common-sense 
plan which has been successfully followed by 
good farmers for a half century. What new 
contributions have been made to this plan by 
scientific study, have been in the direc- 
tion only of establishing its soundness: The 
quicker we return to thése common-sense 
methods of land improvement worked out by 
our fathers, the quicker we shall get on the 
road to real successful. husbandry. 


Producing Crops and making money repre 
sents only one phase of successful agriculture. 
The successful farmer must interest him- 
self in good roads. The weight of 
a load which can be hauled between points is 
determined by the grade and mud holes in 
that road and not by its average condition. 
Local boards of township supervisors have 
greatly improved the roads of western Penn- 
sylvania the past year. The old wooden cul- 
verts were replaced with iron. They are easy 
to install, unbreakable and under ordinary 
conditions will last a lifetime. The road drag 
is used.—[S. C. Dean, Beaver County, Pa. 


Silos Appreciated—In the New England 
states more than half the corn is cut for silos. 
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Current Pictures of Human Events 


How your own life may be affected thereby, is told in the little story under each picture. 














Courtesy of Senor E. V. 





The Great Men of Argentina, Brazil and Chili Gathered at Buenos Aires 


to sign the so-called A B C peace treaty on 25 May, 1915. This treaty was 
ratified by the Argentina senate only last week, and doubtless will be ratified 
by the other two countries. It practically insures peace among these three 
great nations. Their example and co-operation will go far to reduce the 
possibility of war in some if not all of the other nations of South America. 

This .A B C treaty is second in its historic possibility only to the Pan- 
American commission which is co-operating with the United States in behalf 
of peace in Mexico. These two great events presage still further associa- 
tion of effort between the nations of North and South America, 


They will promote the already rapidly increasing commercial relations be- 
tween North and South America. At least one American bank has established 
a branch in each of the A B C countries. The number of visitors arriving 
in New York from South America, on both business and pleasure, is so great 
that a big hotel in the metropolis has put in clerks and telephone operators 
who can ak and write Spanish or Portuguese. Numerous stores, offices 
and financial institutions in this country have officers, stenographers and 
typewriters who can use these languages in conversing with or writing te 
their customers from the countries to the south of us. 


Medem Photo Service 


lf There Is Anyone Who 
Does Not Know 


Longfellow’s delightful poem, The Old Clock 
on the Stairs, the sooner he looks it up the 
greater will be his pleasure. This picture 
shows the famous clock as it now stands in 
the Longfellow home Cambridge, Mass. 
That famous house has just been deeded 
the state for public purposes. This memorial 
to one of the most widely known of Amer- 
ican poets is visited daily by people from all 
parts of the country. Popular as he was dur- 
ing life, and even more appreciated since he 
joined the great majority, Longfellow never 
received while living the public distinction 
which has just been bestowed upon James 
Whitcomb Riley, whose native state of In- 
diana observed Riley day in:shonor of the 
bet’s sixty-third birthday, Oct 7, and in 
sse to the proclamation of the governor. 


The Husking of Corn in the Field From the Shock 


will be a familiar scene later this month and next all over the United States. This picture on the farm of 
one of our Illinois subscribers ‘may be duplicated wherever corn is raised. It looks now as if we should have 
almost greatest crop on record, quite 3,000,000,000 bushels. The most striking thing about the crop 
this year is the increased area in corn in the 
American Northwest, and even more so 
throughout the Southern states. The use of 
corn in manufactures of various kinds con- 
tinues to expand the domestic market. The in America? 
only serious competition of American corn in 
foreign markets comes from the maize grown 
in Argentina and in the Danubian valley. 


Photo from Underwood & Underwoou, N Y 
Is She the Prettiest Girl 


Gertrude M. Fisher of Phila« 
delphia has been so voted by the recent con« 
gress of photographers. Any number of ous 
country girls, we think, gre more beautiful, 


A 
c. 


Photo by s 
International News Service 
Equal Suffrage for Women 


is to be voted upon in November by 
men of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts. This 
reform now prevails in so many 
states that its success in some or 
all of these four states is antici- 
pated. Here are pictures, taken 25 
years ago, of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, one of the pioneers in votes for 
women, her daughter, Mrs. H. S. 
Blatch, now a prominent suffrage 
leader, and the latter’s daughter, 
Nora B. DeForest, also a suffrage 
leader. The centennial of Mrs. 
Stanton’s birth will be observed Oct 
8 at Seneca Falls, N Y, where she 
called together in 1848 the first 
women’s equal rights convention 
ever held; Oct 9, at her birthplace 
in Johnstown, N Y; Oct 30, by many 
rallies of the women's political 
union in New York city. Watch out 
for the unique brief article on suf- 
frage on editorial page next week, 





Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Wood, Shore and Ruth, Three Famous Pitchers of Boston Red Sox 


The championship struggles in the two big baseball leagues have been unusually close 
this year and millions have watched the stirring contest daily. The Boston Red Sox 
have battled their way to the top in the Ameri league and the Philadelphia team in the 
National. The big question now is, Which will win the world’s championship series 
which started this week ? 


American Armored Auto 


Motor trucks and automobiles have 
largely replaced horses in the European 
war, for transporting cannon, munitions, 
supplies and men. American inventors 
and manufacturers are already at work 
upon improved motors for the United 
States army. An automobile may be 
commandeered by state or fed- 
eral government if not volun- 
tarily loaned, when needed for 
War purposes. 











Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. > 
The Use of Dogs by the Red Cross Workers 


wo ne European war affords a new instance of the utility of man’s faithful friend. 


ambulan, 


These dogs have learned 
the wounded on battlefields: and waste. places, when they bark. until relief comes or return to the 
ce corps and by.their actions report what they have found. One of these dogs brought up to the 
ia hi ce. wounded boy whe had clighbed upon his back. Another dog took a package of food and water 

18 Mouth to the wounded. “ 
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Vrooman Talks of Plague 


Carl. Vrooman, assistant secretary 
of agriculture of Washington, said 
last; week an Orange Judd _ repre- 
sentative that plans are being made 
for .a- conference’ of all the live 
stock interests of the country for the 
Purpose of discussing the foot and 
mouth disease. That meeting is to be 
held at Chicago the day before and 
the first day of the International live 
stock show. 

One best suited man from each state 
agricultural college will be asked to 
attend, men from the department of 
agriculture will attend, representatives 
of the live stock breeders‘ associa- 
tions, of state live stock commission- 
ers, representatives of the stock yards 
and other live stock interests, The 
purpose of the conference is to bring 
all the Jight on the subject thefe is 
possible, and plans will be discussed 
at that‘time. 

It.is- Mr Vrooman’s idea to have a 
“fire department” plan of heading off 
the feot and:mouth disease when it 
bréaks out; im fact, he said that he 
talked of*such a plan with Chief Mel- 
vin of the bureau of animal industry 
several ménths ago before the new 
outbreak of the disease occurred. 


Beats Alfalfa Profits 


' Cattle will turn away from. a grain 
yation when they can have plenty of 
alfalfa, This is not fanciful, but was 
proved in experimental work at the 
Purdue station conducted by Prof F. 





’ @. King. When the grain ration for 


fattening cattle was shelled corn; cot- 


‘tomseed meal and clover hay, the cat- 


tle consumed a larger quantity of the 


grain than when they received alfalfa 
) Kay instead of clover. 


This difference 
was due to the fact that they ate a 
larger amount of alfalfa than they did 
of clover. However, the cattle receiv- 


" ing the grain ration in connectiom with 


clover hay made fully as rapid. gain 
as those receiving alfalfa. 

The point in this experiment which 
is of greater interest to practical cattle 
feeders is that gains were made more 
economically when clover hay rather 
than alfalfa hay was fed. This was 
true either from the standpoint of 
feed consumed, or of financial cost. 
The cattle receiving shelled corn, cot- 
tonseed meal and clover hay returned 
a profit, including the pork produced 
in the feedlot, or $6.73 per steer, while 
when alfalfa hay replaced the clover 
there was a loss of $1.01 per steer. 
Other lots of cattle receiving a ration 
of shelled corn, cottonseed meal, corn 
silage and clover hay produced a 
profit,-including the value of the pork, 
per steer. When this same 
ration was fed to other cattle, but ai- 
faifa was used instead of clover, the 
profit per steer was only $5.56, or only 
a little over half as much as: the 
profit from clover. With all due re- 
spect to the value of alfalfa hay and 
the splendid crops of it which can be 
produced on corn belt soil, these ex- 
periments show that under some cir- 
cumstances it is not the most profit- 
able feed. 


More Gains in Storrs Contest 
PROF W. F. KIRKPATRICK 
The 47th week of the International 
egg-laying contest at Storrs, Ct, end- 





“ing September 26, saw a gain of 502 


eggs over the production for the cor- 
responding period a year ago, the 
total yield for the week being 2812 
There are 100 pens of 10 hens 
in this contest. In the remain- 
ing five weeks until November 1, the 
hens* have te produce only a little 
more than 7000 eggs in order to aver- 
age 150 eggs for the year for each 
hen entered in the competition. The 
managament believes they will do 
considerably better than this. 

First honors for the week went to 
Tom Barron’s English Wyandottes 
that laid 57 eggs, or within four eggs 
of the highest weekly yield for the 


year. Dr N. W. Sanborn’s Buff Wyan- 


dottes from Holden, Mass, tied for 











second place with two pens of Rhode 
Island Reds owned by Charles O. Pol- 
hemus of Newburgh, N Y, and Harri- 
son M. Bailey of Danbury, Ct, -the 
thére pen laying 52 eggs apiece: “wo 
pens of Leghorn fowls owned by N. 
W. Hendryx of New Haven, Ct, and 
P. G. Platt of Wallingford, Pa, tied 
for third with a seore of 44 eggs each. 

In last year’s competition only a 
little over 60 individual hens reached 
the 200-egg mark, or about 744% of 
the birds entered in the contest. In 
the present ‘competition the manage- 
ment predicts something like 130 of 
these 200-egg hens, or 13% of the in- 
dividuals entered. This prediction in- 
cludes all birds that had a record of 
170 up to the end of August, and pro- 
vided furthermore that they had laid 
at least 20 eggs during the month of 
August, 


Conveniences for Moving Bees 


In the cold climates where bees are 
wintered out of doors, it is sometimes 
advisable to cover several - colonies 
with one shed and to move ‘them 
nearer the residence..« Difficulties nat- 
urally arise in doing this, but these 
may be solved by the plan conducted 
by G. C. Greiner of Niagara county, 
N Y. Mr Greiner has used a sled 
somewhat resembling a combined 
stone boat and sleigh. The runners 
are made of 3x6 scantlings and the 
platform of 1-inch stuff. To the run- 
ners is fastened a chain by means of 
clevices, A capenter’s horse 12 inches 
high ,is placed at one end of the little 











Li 
Hive Sled and Jack 

shed containing the bees. 
shown at the opposite end, is used to 
raise the house until the horse can be 


A jack, 


placed under it. When so placed, the 
jack is removed to the ether end and 
the house raised there. Then the sled 
is pushed beneath the house, the jack 
and the horse are removed and the 
whole thing dragged over the snow 
wherever desired. In unloading the 
reverse process is practiced, By means 
of these tools Mr Greiner -is able to 
handle his bees without serious jar- 
ring. Preferably the work should not 
be done until after snowfall. 


Removing Gum from Axles 

RQY BIGELOW, ESSEX COUNTY, N Y 

Sometimes after a cheap kind of 
grease ‘or oil has been tsed on a wagon 
there will form a sort of gum on the 
axle, and in a very short time it will 
run dry. After this gum has once 
begun to form it is useless to try 
and better conditions by putting on 
more grease, as it will not do much 
good. First, the gum must be re- 
moved from both th? axle and the 
inside of the wheel. By taking a 
piece of fine grained sandpaper it is 
easy enough to remove all gum from 





the axle, but the wheel is quite 
another thing. 

I take one sheet of sandpaper 
and fold it back to back, so that 


both sides will be rough, and then 
cut a piece off just big enough to go 
around, or part way around, the 
axle. I then put the wheel on as far 
as possible and turn it a few times 
around. The paper will not move 
very much, as both sides are rough. 
Of course the wheel will not go way 
on, but the portion left unpolished 
can easily be reached with the finger 
and can be polished with a smaller 
piece of sandpaper. 





Full Sized Green Tomatoes wrapped | 


in ‘paper and stored in -a cool, dry 
place may bé brought out to warmth 
and light to ripen. 


























































at the sea. It is made 


solid piece. 
as well as his own. 


into it. Knowing how to treat ru 
much to its life. The book telis 
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wear 
the Red Ball Trade Mark 


footwear, look for the store 
that sells 
Any man who has ever 
worn *‘Ball-Band”’ Rubber 


strong, well-made, good-fitting footwear that he'wants, 





“ Ball-Band** proves its aa. on the farm, in the forest, in the mine and 
it stays right and gives more days wear for 
possibly can. The heels of “‘ Ball-Band 
to tan hoes end willl gan come of. 


** Ball-Band ** Boots are vacuum cured. During the vulcanizing this process 

©auses a tremendous pressure on the fabric and rubber and makes the boot one 
The merchant who offers you “* Ball-Band *” is looking out for your interests 
** Ball-Band** Arctics are made for men, women and children. 


Look for the Red Ball 
—the “Ball-Band” trade trade mask. When veyeee it. buy 


because you can be sure you are getting 
Quality. 
Himtend Bexct “More Days Wear” 


Get out of “Ball-Band” all the service we 
footwear a 
tells you how. Send for < 


MMSHAWAKA WOuLEN MFG. C.. 300 Water St, Mishawaka, iad. 


When you buy rubber 


** Ball - Band.” 


Footwear knows it’s the 


**The House That 
Pays Miltions 
i” 











LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Mecen bide, Gat, 
or any kiad of skin yy’ =. 
We tan and finish ¢; make 
them into coats 4 3 women), 


mf H ods will cove ost my: ll 
‘0 c ou 
to buy them, and be worth more. 








game tro we sell, taxi, 
ermy, neta. if you want @ copy send us 
© correct address. 


Crosby Fristen Fur Com 
671 Lyell Ave.. Rochester, NY.” 


BE UP TO DATE AND USE 


Para-Fabric 


For Your Pouliry-FHouse Windows 
from dampness ; 




















ate made of high carbon steel, WOOD 
LINED, chain hanging and flexible, Ow 
full line af i including 





Your houses wil! 7, i your birds will 
more healthy, will more from them. | 
Be more hein, aad Fou o i ect more ogee, fron 
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HARNESS OIL 


Used everywhere, and evervwhere 
known as the best. ; 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORE 
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Live Stock and Dairy = 
AMM 
emade Milking Stool kept before them continuously sum- 

Hom ms LAROSE mer or winter... They need a liberal 
i FP. _ supply at all seasons; however. And 

The cut explains itself and as jce water is not good since they often 


seen, all that is necessary is a couple 
of pieces of 
| board and 
some sticks for 
legs and sup- 











ports. T h.e 

board. to “hold 

the pail is 

nailed on about 

half the way 

MILKIN@ STOOL from the _bot- 

im of the stool to the floor 
and parallel with the latter. This 
js ‘an improvement over the 


old-style stool where the milker and 
the pail sat-on the same board. To 
nod the pail board in place use 
two braces on the bottom of the legs. 
This, in turn, necessitates a board 
under the legs to hold up the bottom 
of braces, although probably an at- 
tachment could be made to the legs 
without this extra board. 


What Kind of Cows for Milk 


In milk production some breeds be- 
ecme markedly specialized. The func- 
tion of giving milk with them is natu- 
ral, although artificially developed. 





During the lapse of the centuries, 
cows have been saved for the dairy 
because of. their tendency to give 


much milk or milk of a rich quality. 
The milk yielding capacity of the 
breeds was not achieved in one gener- 
ation nor in: two, nor can it be dis- 


carded readily, once it has become 
habitual to the strain or to the in- 
dividual, 


To the practiced eye there are sev- 
eal indications of milk tendency in 
milk cows. These are known to be 
the wedge-shape of the body when 
observed from front, side or rear; the 
width between the eyes; the fine, nar- 
row fore quarters and broad, spacious 
hind quarters; springy ribs, long and 
wide apart; the refined feminine coun- 
tenances; the hair silky and smoothly 
laid-on. the skin, which itself is fine, 
mellow and soft to the touch. 

In addition to these characteristics, 
the stomach should. be prominent, the 
udder large and neither flabby nor 
fleshy, with medium, large teats evenly 
set; and extend:ng forward along the 
abdomen should be strong, tortuous 
milk veins, which carried internally 
sre admitted by means of large milk 
wells. These external traits are char- 
acteristic of good dairy cows. 


Salt and Water for Cows 


Cows should have salt either added 
fo their rations or furnished in lump 
form where it can be taken at will. In 
the latter way they may take too 
much. If added to the feed, from a 
half ounce to an ounce-.and a half 
thould be furnished daily to each cow. 
Cows do not need to have water 








will drink réally less than they need. 
If comfortably stabled in winter nat- 
ural water, even if sold, will be satis- 
factory. In summer two or three good 
drinks each day are desirable. 


Grade and Quality in Butter 

The character of the food fre- 
quently influences the quality of the 
butter. The white, hard, tasteless 
character of winter butter results from 
the food given, Fresh pasture, bright 
legume hays, corn silage and soiling 
crops give color to both milk and but- 
ter. Gluten or corn produces a soft 
butter. Wheat bran makes a harder 
butter than either. 

If much gluten is introduced into 
a ration the butter will be soft, but 
its hardness may be improved by the 
use of cottonseed meal, a feed that 
makes a very hard butter. By mixing 
the two, a better grade of butter will 
be obtained than if either is used 
alone, A pound or two of cottonseed 
meal when the cows are on pasture 
helps to counteract the objectionable 
softness of butter during the pasture 
season, 








As Green Feed for Calves the fol- 
lowing mixture is used successfully by 
several New York dairymen: One hun- 
dred pounds each of sifted corn meal 
and old. process oi] meal, 200 pounds 
wheat bran, a little sdit and a goodly 
addition of ground charcoal. In feed- 
ing this, care must be exercised to 
give only a little at a time so the calf’s 
appetite will not be interfered with. 


The Churn Dasher Calf—The skim 
milk calf is often a disgrace to many 
a dairy farm. Not because he is a 
“churn dasher” calf, but on account 
of his raising. It takes a little more 
care and thought to grow a good calf 
of this kind. Whole milk is the best 
feed, but it is too expensive to feed to 
calves when practically the same re- 
sults can be obtained from skim milk. 
We believe ;ood results can be ob- 
tained by raising calves on skim milk 
if we are sure to have the milk sweet, 
at a temperature equal to body 
warmth, and given to the calf in uni- 
form amounts in clean pails regularly. 
Above all have a good, warm, clean 
palee for the calf to live in. 


Ground Corn, cob and all, and 
ground oats, with one-third bran, was 
fed extensively to cows in the early 
spring. Brood sows were fed only 
two ears of corn each three times.a 
day, with a good supply of wheat 
middlings in the swill and as much 
skim milk as possible. Calves can 
be reared well with a proper supply 
of skim milk, separated on the farm, 
good hay and oats.—[{Knud Hender- 
son, 
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Get All the Cream 


This Speed Governor will save $3.00 worth 
of cream a year, from each of your cows by 
operating your separator at a steady, waters 
¢ speed. Automatically starts sep- 
arator slowly and gradually in- 
creases it. Any speed obtained 
while machinery is in motion, b 
turning hand wheel. 
For fanniag mills, 
churns, (oy Ate yo 
chines, etc your 
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Buy Your Feeds Direct. Save Money 


Ask Prices, 


lifeeds, Grain, Dottenseed, Gluten. 
Jackson, Mich. 
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Up 1915 Apple Crop ~ 


Mir cest epeimidinn wiiglvaine shortage—Notably true of commercial 
sections—Onaly moderate crop in New York—Michigan fair 
and Maine short—Sales show keen interest 


The snmialier tonnage of apples 
grown in 1915 may bring more dollars 
into the pockets of commercial or- 
ehardists thin last season. This will 
mot necessarily hold irue of the less fa- 
vored apple s«ctions, where growers 
are ata disedvantare, cither in the 
character of the fruit or distance 
from market or economies of distri- 
bution to consumers. But the specialist 
who makes apples his money crop, 
whether in the Pacific Northwest, in 
Michigan, or Virginia, or New York, 
or northern New England is aiready 
finding it easie: to secure a buyer at 
prices substantially above those of a 
year ago. 

The opening of October still finds 
vast quantities of apples on the trees, 
particularly east of the Mississippi 
river and north of the Ohio. The 
growing and maturing season, through 
the abundance of moistere, is extend- 
ing so late that many orchardists are 
waiting for substantial frosts, due now 

‘any time. 


THE 1915 APPLE CROP, WITH COMPARISONS 
' (In round thousands of barrels.) 




















1915 1914 1913 
New England: 
sane edd bseceeds 850 1,600 1,000 
ew Hampshire. . 400 500 275 
wWermont “........ 450 550 150 
usetts . 590 820 575 
ode on 100 100 90 
Connecticut ...... 550 700 560 
WORE Shiccweces 2,850 4,270 2,670 
Middle 
New York ...... 5,200 7,800 4,600 
New Jersey ..... 550 610 450 
Pennsylvania 3,500 4,100 2,000 
Delaware ...'.... 100 R0 69 
REE oF %.%s00 cides 2,600 2.200 1,250 
ween axes ee’ 2.100 2 S90 2,800 
isconsin ....~.-- 800 650 850 
Totai eeccere 14,850 18,340 12,010 
Central West: 
Indiana .......+- 1,800 1,100 900 
Illinois ......- «- 2,100 800 1,100 
Missouri ........ 1,600 1,700 1,200 
Kansas ......++.+ 800 425 350 
Nebraska ......-- 750 400 450 
BOG ox ccs ccecccs 1,100 800 900 
Arkansas .....- ° 750 1,000 600 
Wetal ...ccedec 8,900 6,225 5,500 
Far West: 
Colorado ....... 450 950 500 
BOS cede teces 150 230 250 
Pr re 100 100 150 
ontama ........ 140 150 120 
oe Sceses 1,350 1,300 1,200 
WEF oc cuccee’s 600 950 750 
w aubingion 1,950 2,150 1,200 
a Sr 4,740 5,830 4,170 
Southern: 
West Virginia .. $00 1.500 350 
Vir;:inia 1,100 1,800 1,100 
Mar. land 700 8590 300 
Kentucky 1,500 1,400 1,200 
Tennessce $50 1,150 750 
OCR?” ock Sei cs 5,050 6,700 3,700 
y: 2,500 3,000 3,000 
UB .CROD .icosee 38,890 44,360 31,100 


So far as the size of the crop is 
concerned, taking the United States as 
a whole, it is considerably short of last 
year. According to returns from Amer. 
ican Agriculturist correspondents, 
total is placed at substantially 30 
miltion barrels, against 44 millions one 
year ago. Conditions are so unusual 
this season, however, that it may be 

a little later to somewhat 
modify these 1915 figures, in the light 
of actual crop movement. 


Impressive Phases of Situation 


Some outstanding features of the 
apple situation this year bear directiy 
wpon distribution and prices. One of 
the impressive things is the compara- 
tive shortage in some of the leading 
apple states. For convenience, our 
little table is so arranged that th 
crop is outlined by groups. Take for 
example, New England; the crop in 
sight is only three-quarters that of a 
year ago, but shows a marked short- 
age in Maine, the leader of that sec- 
ik tion. In the group of middle and 
é¢entral western states there is an ap- 
parent falling off from last year of 
four million barrels, and this notably 
very evident in the tw. great commer- 
eial apple growing states of New York 
and Michigan. Similarly there is a 





BUSINESS NOTIOB 


“Try-a-bag” of fertilizer. Our 
brands are soluble and active, and 
not only increase yield, but improve 
quality. and hasten maturity. Agents 
wantetl. Address American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit or Ralnenere. —[Adver- 
ftilsement:* *" 





substantial loss compared with last 
year in the American northwest. 

On the other hand, a group of cen- 
tral western states where summer and 
autumn apples are very much in evi- 
dence, showed a total not a little 
larger thun a year ago. A study of 
the figures im the table will show at a 
glance that an enormous quantity of 
autumn fruit, apples which will not 
keep very long, is grown. These au- 
tumn apples make a big showing this 
year, but as usual will be largely elim- 
inated before well selected, sound, 
standard winter varieties are showing 
up on the markets in very large pro- 
portions, 

Autumn Sunshine Has Helped 

In the older commercial apple sec- 
tions of the country September 
proved a very good month for the 
development of tardy orchards, even 
though mld temperatures and sun- 
shine could not make up for actual 


damage which was the _ result — of 
more or less poor weather in the 
spring at blossoming time, and also 


to some extent in late summer. 

A noteworthy feature of the pres- 
ent season is the uneven quality and 
appearance of apples. While in the 
aggregate every apple state will have 
much bright, attractive fruit, yet the 
dull weather some time ago has 
caused the development of more or 
less fumgus on some varieties of ap- 
ples. 

Dealers Interested on Buying Side 

This fall buyers began to skirmish 
early..for fruit for winter markets, 
even though only a small part of 
crop had passed into distributive 
channels up to the opening of Octo- 
ber. Prices, as noted elsewhere in 
these pages, are opening substantially 
better than a year ago. According to 
reports of our correspondents in the 
orchard sections buyers are showing 
a real willingness to accumulate the 
choice fruit. 

The problems of distribution are 
not appreciably nearer a_ solution 
than formerly, but all interests are 
alert. It is too early for a heavy ex- 
port movement and ocean shipment 
is, of course, somewhat upset. But 
as noted in our market reports from 
week to week a considerable move- 
ment of this character is under way 
and conditions reasonably hopeful. 

Too Much Soft Autumn Fruit 

The embarrassment in the apple 
trade this year, as always, is the 
large supply of inferior to common 
fruit, some of it a long way from the 
central markets. Evaporating and 
drying plants are in full swing, and 
so with the cider and vinegar facto- 
ries, But prices for inferior fruit con- 
tinue rather mean, and much below 
the quotations appearing in these 
columns for sound, standard varieties. 


Apple Crop of Recent Years, Market and Movement 


{Quantity in round millions of bdrrels.] 








Total Exports . 
bbis *bbis Oct 25 Dec 31 
44 2.2 0g" poset oo’ EDSLt 
31 L.5 2.50@5.00 3.25@5.50 

47 2.2 2. 50@4 50 2.50@ 4.50 

31 1.5 2.50@ 4.00 3.50@5.00 

25 1.7 4.50@6.00 3.50@6.50 

26 1.0 3.060@ 5.00 3.00@6.00 

26 0.9 2.25@3.00 Het +e 

30 1.1 2.75@4.75 2.75@4.25 

38 1.5 2.75@4.25 3.00@4.00 

25 1.2 1.50@ 4.99 2.T5@4.75 

16 1.25@2.75 1.25@2.75 

43 2.0 1.50@3.00 2.00@3.50 

44 1.7 1.75@3.90 1.25@3.00 

27 6.5 3.00@ 4.50 3.00 @4.00 

_ 0.9 1.50@3.25 2.00@3.00 

— 0.5 2.50@4.00 1.50@3.00 

28 0.4 1 sie 2.50@4.00 

41 0.6 1.50@ 4.00 2.00@ 4.25 

*Exporte of 12 months from crop grown in the 

44,000,000 bbis grown and 


The export business in dried fruits 
is also very much in the air. Dealers 
in evaporated apples: want the usual 
entrance into Germany, always a big 
buyer; if this ccntinues out of the 
question, those-in the trade. look for 
low prices for evaporated fruit ip this 
country. - Comparatively little ~ has 
been done in the way of selling 
abroad for future delivery, due to the 
disturbed ocean ‘shipping facilities. 
Buyers on the other side usually want 
quotations for goods delivered. All 
this has its bearing on prices of ‘com- 
mon grades of apples. 


The Moderate Western Crop 


The apple crop of the Pacific 
northwest is far short of a bumper, 
In. fact, some of the best posted people 
believe that during the. early; part 


of the autumn the crop;.as a swhole; 


con—— New York ——, r Chicago 
Oct 25 Dee 31 Oct 25 “9 33 
1.50@3.00 2.00@ 4.00 2.75@4.00 1.75@4.00 
2.56@1.25 2.25@ 4.25 2.50@4.00 2.v0@4.25 
2. 0@4. 75 2.00@4.00 2.50@ 4.00 2.25@4.25 
3.00@5.00 3.00@4.50 2.50@4.5 3.00@4.25 
3.00@5.00 4.00@6.00 2.75@5.50 3.50@5.50 
3.00@6.00 3.00@ 4.50 3.50@5.00 3.25@4.50 
2.00@3.00 3.50@5.00 2.25@5.00 3.50@ 4.25 
3.00@5.25 3.25@4.50 3.25@5.50 2.00@%.25 
2.50@4.00 2.75@4.00 2.00@8.25 2.5¢ 005.50 
1.75@4.25 3.50@5.25 2.00@4.25 3.25@5 00 
1.25@3.00 1.50@2.75 1.00@2.75 1.25@2.50 
L75@3.00 2.00@3.50 1.50@ 3. 2.00@3.00° | 
1.50@3.00 1.00@3.00  & 4 1.50@2.25 
2.75@4.50 3.50@6.00 2. 2.75@5.00 
1.75@3.50 2.00@4.00 1. 2.00@ 4.00 
2.25@3.75 2.00@3.50 3. 1.50@3.00 
1.75@4.00 3.00@5.00 1. 2.25@3.75 
1, oe 2.00@4.50 1 2.00@3.75 
in first col 


year the 
harvested in 1914, the exports of 2,100,000 bbls were in the focal” pear 1914-5. 


“ducts '4% 


has been greatly overestimated; this 

y true of commercial varie- 
ties for the winter markets. Possibly 
some have been misled by the pleni- 
tude of early varieties, which should 
be mostiy out of the way by the time 
the season is in full swing for distri- 
bution and consumption of standard 
winter apples. 


Trade Items Far and Near 


Going prices to orchardists in the 
Pacific Northwest last week in Sep‘ 
were as follows: Jonathan $1@1.23 
p bx, Rome 1.10@1.25, Winesap 1.2, 
@1.50, Spitzenberg 1.50@1.75, Deli- 
cious 1.50@1.75. The C or third 
grade apples sold at 80@S8a5c. 


Dried Fruits in Much Favor 


The New York city wholesale trad> 
in dried fruits, such as black rasp- 
berries, blackberries, cherries, apri- 
cots and peaches, is usually quita 
active at this season. However, trad» 
conditions in respect to supply and 
demand of these dried fruits are un- 
settled, and brokers and commission 
merchants are in general assum'ng a 
waiting attitude. Dried fru.t is not 
moving in as large quantities as last 
year, despite large crops in many s‘c- 
tions of the eastern states. It is espe- 
cially noticeable, as reported by the 
trade folk, that little of the surplus 
peach crop is being dried. 

The demand for dried fruits, with 
the exception of the foreign demand 
to accord with possible shipping 
conditions to Germany, is considered 
good, but rather slow by various New 
York city dealers. In general, the 
season has just begun, and the trad- 
ing is not in full swing as yet. Dried 
berry stocks are not as plentiful as 
last year. Apparently the domestic 
demand is about the same, and if re- 
cent prices are indicative of coming 
sales the stock should move easily 
and at fair prices. On September 25 
and 27 prime black evaporated rasp- 
berries were sold at 23 to 24 cents 
a pound; sun-dried brings several 
cents less a pound. These prices are 
a little higher and in general above 
those of last year, when prime stock 
moved around 19 cents. Dried black- 
berries sold at 13 to 15 cents, dried 
cherries 15 to 17 cents, dried peaches 
4 to 6 cents. 

It is very interesting to note in this 
connection that dried blackberries 
were formerly ‘the popular dried small 
fruit on the New York market. But 
a few years ago some of the driers 
offered mixed stock on the market, 
mixing blackberries with black rasp- 
berries. This hurt the market, and as 
an outgrowth of this condition rasp- 





berries became the popular dried 
small fruit. They are so today. 
Dried blackberries and _ raspberries 


appear on the market in 50-pound 
boxes, or 200 or 300-pound barrels. 
A few choice berries arrive in 25- 
pound cartons. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no standard package for 
these dried fruits.. The dried peaches 
come chiefly from Maryiand, Dela- 
ware, Tennessee and Georgia. The 
bulk of the apricots comes from the 
west, raspberries and blackberries 
from nearly every section, although 
the Carolinas and Georgia seem to 
have a more centralized business in 
these products. 

There are several ways in which 
these dried fruits are marketed, as 
brokers, commission men and other 
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Farmer is 
Judged: 


By His 
Buildings | 


Well-kept, clean bes? attrac. 
tive buildings are the surest 
indications of a farmer's suc. 
cess. If you are thinking of 


building, we want you to | 
about the advantages of — 


North 


Carolina 
Pine 


**The Wood Universal ** 
We will send you on request a copy 

our interesting farm booklet, 
which tells all about its farm utility, 

and economy. 

This universal wood (for exterior 
of interior construction) takes and 
holds paint readily, is easily worked, 
is exceptionally attractive and LOW 
IN COST. 


If you cannot locate a dealer in your 
locality, write us direct. 
Let us send booklet te ho’ 
liner 


North Carolina Pine Association 
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Can be Sttached to any make pump or soid 
with pump. Run smooth and quiet. We 
pee id pumping engines for every purpose- 
ixrigaticn, etc., for deep w 
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dealers handle the products. Brok- 
ers usually purchase outright, either 
in New York city or at the country 
shipping point. If the purchase is 
fob country shipping station the 
stock is generally held at that point 
unttl the broker makes his sale, 
when the consignment is sent direct 
to the buyer. The purchases fob 
New York city are usually intended 
for the export trade Commission 
men charge 5% for making sales, and 
considerabie business is handled 
through ‘this channel. 

One of the inside games is this: 
The commission man receives the 
ocnsignment from the shipper * and 
sells what he can from his place of 
business. The remaining stock is 
placed in charge of a broker, who is 
4 more specialized agent in the trade. 
The broker sells this surplus at 1% 
commission, the commission man de- 
more and turns the re- 


WELL ?Pavs* WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


Write for Circular 














WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Mt. Gilead, 


U. J. Cover, “otic 


Grass Seeds a specialty. Timothy, pA Kinds of Clorer, 
Pool Wheat, Seed Rye and Hairy Vetch. Prom 


service. Write your wants for samples and prices. 


GERDIRE THD Dill | ERGart 
En! iP PULLERS am 














maihder over*to the shipper. 


Outbuildings 
and fifty-seven illustrations. 
work, full of ideas, Sug 
= plans, etc, for the constrection of 
and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
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Fall Care of Strawberry Bed 

¢. H. BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N J 

As white grubs have done consider- 
uble damage to strawberry beds this 
jast season, I am going to plow up the 
jJand this fall which will be put into 
strawberries another year. This will 
kill off many of the grubs by freezing. 
Replowing of the land in the spring 
will also help to get rid of the grubs 
as ] allow my poultry to roam over 
the newly plowed ground. If these 
precautions are not taken, a great 
deal of trouble may be expected next 
season in securing a full stand of 
plants in the old strawberry bed. 

A liberal applicaticn of manure 
prozdcasted and plowed under this 
fall will, upon replowing in the spring, 
pecome well-incorporated with the 
soil, This, with a liberal application 
of fertilizer along the rows after the 
plants are well started next spring, 
should produce strong growth. I al- 
ways take considerable care not to 
allow the plants to become too thick 
in the matted rows. I prefer the 
hedge-row system of growth, but it 
means considerable work to keep the 
runners pinched off. Then, too, my 
experience has been with this system, 
that the runners grow too fast and 
pecome so thickly entangled that the 
fruit buds do not have a chance for 
proper development. The fruit is then 
produced along the outer edges of the 
rows 

The crops in this vicinity last sea- 
son were cut to pieces by hail and 
growers did not realize enough to pay 
for caring for the beds. New beds set 
out last spring are in fine condition, 
even though the season has been too 
wet to permit proper cultivation. The 
Chesapeake, Joe and Sample pro- 
duced some fine berries and the crop 
would have been satisfactory if the 
weather conditions had been more 
favorable, 





Apple Overproduction in West 

Commercial orchard interests in the 
American northwest are ‘becoming’ 
alarmed over the possibility of serious 
overproduction of apples. Not all the 
people out there are apparently dis- 
turbed, as many orchardists, favored 
with established trade and fortunate 
distributing agencies, are doing well; 
any many speculators with raw land 
for sale or*’'young orchards for sale 
also carry a brave front. But -the 
analytical student of the situation is 
now and again producing some figures 
which are impressive. These have 
their bearing upon the apple proposi- 
tion in the older established territory 
of New York, Michigan, New =ng- 
land, ete, 

Prices Ruinous 


In a recent article W. L. Kidston of 
the state of Washington has this to 
sty: “Growers in the Pacific north- 
west are concerned as to the apple 
market, not because of the deluge 
ecming, but the trees that are coming 
into bearing in the whole Northwest 
about which they know nothing. The 
erowers won't be able to get away 
from the fact that prices from the 
1914 crop, taken from 14,000,000 bear- 
ing trees in the three states of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, were ruinous. 
What will the prices be with the crop 
from nearly 10,000,000 more,trees com- 
ing into bearing this year, 1915? And 
they are still planting in Walla Walla 
tounty; at'no year in its history has 
it set ont more than 7000 apple trees, 
yet in 1914 they set out 21,000 young 
trees. The apple crop this. coming 
year and next in .the Northwest is 
boing .to - strike the..market. like a 
whirlwind, an unprepared. market. 
It could not absorb the. Northwest ap- 
ple crep last year, and: it- will not ab- 
‘orb practically’ twice the tonnage 
this year, The apples. are coming, and 
Nt is a sérious problem’ the grower will 
have. to. face. during the next few 
years. No one can prophesy the out- 
come, any more than one.can foretell 

wreckage in the. wake of a deluge, 
for a deluge it willbe that Fvill test 


" bait 
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Horticultural Interests 


Say. UTUUTE SLAVE eA 


ms 


the American farmer in the North- 
west this year.” 

Mr Kidston, in presenting figures, 
partly assembled through state horti- 
cultural societies says 28,000,000 apple 
trees are growing in the three states 
named, half in bearing, remainder to 
come into bearing within the next 
year or two; a crop practically dou- 
bling itself within 24 months. He says 
470,000 acres in the three states are 
in apples, only 150,000 acres having 
reached the bearing age. He quoted 
Horticulturist Masey of Idaho, who 
evidently believes farmers are alive to 
the situation in that state; ‘‘there will 
be practically no apples set in 1915 
and no extensive acreage planted in 
this state during the next five years.” 





Blanching and Storing Celery 

Celery must be blanched whether 
it is grown on level ground or in 
trenches. This is done by excluding 
air and light from the growing plants. 
Several different methods are prac- 
ticed, the most common of which are 
the setting up of boards on either side 
of a row, although late crops can or- 
dinarily be banked up with ecarth. In 
the east and middle west earth is as 
practical as boards, for it is usually 
in the very early crop that is secured 
during the very hot weather’ that 
boards are necessary. If earth is used 
during the summer months the celery 
is liable to rot. Late varieties are or- 
dinarily banked with earth. 

In a case of late trench grown cel- 
ery, the earthing up process begins 
with the filling of the trench by cul- 
tivations; later the earth is banked 
up about the plants until the stems 
of the plants are completely covered. 
In this case the grower must be 
careful not to get dirt irto the hearts 
of the plants. First a plant is eld 
together with the hand and earth 
packéd closely around it until the 
soil holds it together, then the -arth 
is drawn up with a spade or hoe un- 
til only the top leaves are left ex- 
posed. Celery intended for winter 
use is often blanched in the base- 
ment. If this practice is followed a 
crop is left in the field until harvest, 
then it is stored in a dark place where 
it continues a slow growth and 
blanches automatically. If this is 
done it is well to set the celery in 
compact trays in moist sand. 





Canning Cauliflower 


Please tell me how to put up cauli- 
flower fresh so that I can take it out of 
the bottle and cook it like taking it out 
of the garden.—[I. R. W. 

Prepare and can the day picked. 
Sort and clean, Blanch in a vessel 
with a little water under fdlse bottom 
or in a regular steamer, 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Remove them and plunge quickly 
into cold water. Cut in convenient 
lengths, Pack tight in jar or container 
and season to taste; add a little 
chipped beef, olive oil, etc. Add hot 
water until full and a level teaspoon- 
ful salt to each quart, If using glass 
jars place rubber and top in position, 
partially seal; if usnig¢ tins, tap and 
tip completely. Sterilize 90 minutes in 
hot water bath outfit, 60 minutes in 
water seal, 50 minutes in steam pres- 
sure outfit under five pounds of steam; 
25 minutes in aluminum pressure 
cooker outfit at 15 pounds of steam. 
Remove from canner. Tighten covers. 
Invert. to cool and tes: joints. 





National Nut Growers’ Association 
—The national nut growers’ assn will 
hold their annual meeting at Albany, 
Ga, Oct 27-29. One of the features 
of this meeting will be a demonstra- 
tion of the cleaning, grading and 
drying of pecans. C. A. Reed of the 
federal dept, who has been carrying 
on extensive experiments in the Al- 
bany district on the establishment of 
standard grades of pecans,. will be 
present at the meeting. The informa- 
tion he will give will be especially 
interesting. Prof W. N. Hutt of N C, 
president, and J. B. Wright of Ga, 
secretary are looking for an unusually 
good attendance, and the attendance 


at. and‘interest in the past meetings. 


of‘ this association have been excellent. 






is a family affair. 


buy carefully. 


International 
styles, sizes from 1 to 50-horse 


best farm engine made. 


CHICAGO 


International Harvester 
Oil Engines—Mogul—Titan 


‘ l ‘HE buying of the right engine for the farm 
Your wife, the boys, the 
girls, the help—everybody about the place will 
be helped so much by the engine that it pays to 
uy c _ Get a good engine, a Mogul or Titan, 
give it all the jobs it will do and handle it properly, and 
it will still be shouldering the drudgery years from now. 
Buy an International Harvester engine—M or 
Titan. In time the family will come to look on it as a faithful 
ever-reliable friend. It will keepdown your fuel and repair bills, 
deliver the most power with least troub 
hard work than — can realize now. 
arvester engines are made in all approved 
wer, operating on low as well as 
high-grade fuels. Some local dealer near you handles Mogul or 
Titan engines. If you don’t know him, 
send you full information, and make it easy for you to see the 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 





GRAND PRIZE 


AT 
| SAN FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION 






le, and save you more 


drop us a line, We'll 












forged sharp. 
and they last. 










Those disks are 
of cutlery steel 


They cut deep 


using the genuine 


‘d i, 
oil, aaaien The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
bearings. 851 Main Street 


—never mind them, Start you tillage later, too, 
and avoid early freezes. Select a tractor harrow that 
will save goingover twice, Get a Double Action whose 
rigid main frame forces the rear disks to cutal! the land 
left by the fore disks. You save power, time and labor by 


Cutaway 


Double-Action 
Engine Disk Harrow 
It’s the machine of perfect balance 
and dependability. There are over 
100 styles and sizes of Cutaway (CLarx 
tools—several for your very needs. 
If not at your dealer's, write us. 


Liigganum, Conn, 
















Send for our 

splendid new 

book, “The Soil 

and ItsTillage” 
Free. 





Rock Crusher and Limestone Pulverizer 











—s machine that's increasing crops and profits for 
thousands of farmers. Its ease, simplicity and 
economy of ration are features that should in- 
terest you. Combes any kind of stone in any size 
for cement and road work as well as limestone. 
Crushed limestone eweetens the soi! and makes 
fertilizer available for plant food. Every farmer 

should own one. Send for catalog describing 
it in detail. Write to 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 
New 


, Pe. 
Many farmers 
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a ere 
Collins’ Guide includes 


the best es and pears for Fall plant- 
ing. We ehertenenelt unimproved varie- 





ties included. Moderate ices for most 
~~ uae stock—sturdy roots, hardy 
ees. 


Write today for this Free Book. 








ARTHUR J. COLLINS, neo moe ns. 








HARDY FRUIT TREES F:.i: 


Avele, tg BA De - eer, also small fruits, 
pe meg Write — rect from grower to 
Wholesale 


for free. illustrated catalogue. Wells 
Warseries, 51 Wellesiey Ave., Danevilie, N.Y. 








AGENTS A3z"8325 (20 Ug, mite 
r ‘ 

Pian. <Sfiddle-aged men preferred, experience. un" 

necessary. money making -opportunity.— PACIFIC 

NURSERY x Dept. C, Lambert-Sargen* Bide. 


Oregon. ‘ 















New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each 
book. Here is a list of standard 
books written by practical men 
in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
‘ginner oran old hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes, 





How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
to the whole big subject of rural co- 
operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth. 

Net $1.50 


Farm Accounts Simplified 


By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of 
farm accounts that requires no posting, 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 
tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine the cost of production. 10x13 
SNRs “CHO. cvccccocctsoes Net $1.50 


Castration of Domesticated Animals 


By F. S. Schoenleber, M.S., D. V. S., M. D., 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. A practi- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume all the 
methods in use in America as well as 
in Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 
PAGES™ ci ccocccces ovcecceccece Net $1.25 


Poultry Diseases 


By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 
end disease, common causes of disease; 
hygienic requirements, objects of me- 
dicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained. Iilustrated, 5x7 inches, 125 
pages. Cloth. .......+......-Net $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y. 
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- Our County Fairs 


A weekly letter which omitted a 
discussion of the fairs would not 

. = be normal. My 
opinion has 
been for a num- 
ber of years that 
the local fair 
as now organ- 
ized and man- 
aged had passed 
its days of use- 
fulness. The 
principle under- 
lying their 
management 
does not seem 
to be sound. In 
New York, for 
instance, a few 





H, E, COOK 
men give of their time and then be- 
come personally responsible for the 
Premiums until the legislature votes 
the money to reimburse. 

There is no legal or constitutional 
Obligation on the part of the legisla- 


ture to do so. There is, of course a 
imoral obligation which may be sufli- 
‘dient. New York people may remem- 
‘ber our state fair management before 
iit was taken over by the state. Men 
who were not able to do so signed 
‘motes and became personally obligated 
that the fair might continue. Ev-~v- 
one understands now how faulty such 
Management was and how rapidly the 
fair has developed as a permanent 
educational institution. The directors 
were formerly obliged to carry certain 
questionable privileges to secure reve- 
nue. Under state management what- 
ever may be the temporary mistakes 
its purely educational value is the ob- 
jective. 

The same principle should apply to 
local fairs, because the problems are 
the same, both human and technical. 
My idea would be to eliminate state 
support to all but one fair in a county. 
There seems to be no more reason 
for supporting more than one fair in 
a county than for having several state 
fairs or an itinerant fair such as we 
formerly held, I know the conditions 
very well in the big county of St Law- 
rence, where four fairs are held: four 
annual struggles to break even, 

Our distances are great, measured 
in terms of county distances, but there 
would be no difficulty in reaching any 
one of the present fair towns from all 
parts of the county. The automobile 
is changing distance and what was 
formerly a long way is now a short 
‘way. We are poorly supporting four 
grounds and equipment where one 
could be well supported. 


State Aid to One County Fajr 


A feasible plan to eliminate unnec- 
essary fairs and to reach the desired 
end would be to give state aid to one 
fair in each county, the premium list 
and plan of management, of course, 
to be approved by the commissioner 
of agriculture. The fair grounds and 
equipment should be owned by the 
county and its management to be a 
piece of county business. 

The objection that has been raised 
to the plan that politics would get 
into it seems to have some merit. 
Much would depend upon the type of 
men who were selected to manage the 
fair. If they were the educated, pub- 
lic-spirited type of men, politics would 
not interfere, otherwise probably there 
would be trouble. 

This plan is based upon the idea 
that fairs are worth whai they cost. 
If the fair as an institution is made 
to keep pace with the change and de- 
velopment of our people there is cer- 
tainly a legitimate place for it. I do 
not believe it should be an agricul- 
tural fair alone, but should exemplify 
the activities of the people. 

Our state fair is coming to do this. 
Futhermore, there is room for a 
proper relationship between the coun. 
ty’'fairs and the state fair. The best 
from the counties could more easily 
be brought out at the state fair. This 
readjustment would not affect all of 


ns the counties; many of them hold only 


one fair now. I am inclined to say 
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that the fairs that are best supported 
and have their finances in best shape 
are the county fairs, where local or 
tewn affairs have not been organized. 
The local pride is commendable which 
prompts the people of a Iocality to 
organize and support a fair, but it is 
not worth while in this day of spe- 
cializing to multiply nonessentials. 
There are plenty of ways to develop 
local initiative and pride other than 
fair support, We should perhaps com- 
mend the grit of a man who sup- 
ported two automobiles when one 
would be enough, but we would not 
commend his judgment. 


What County Fairs Should Be 


Local fairs have developed a very 
unique place in our institutional life. 
Theoretically. they should be purely 
educational, practically they are about 
10% educational, and 90% have come 
together and have a day free from 
daily responsibilities, or 90% just “go 
to the fair.” While this condition of 
affairs is not wholly idealistic we 
must deal with things as they are and 
not as we think they should be, and 
any plan or effort that would elimi- 
nate this feature would fail. High 
educational ideals are for the few. 
The most of us just want to be like 
we are and we don’t want to be dis- 
turbed. 

Changing the plan of management 
would not alter the popular concep- 
tion of a fair. It would, however, 
make possible the beginning of a 
change. The danger of financial loss, 
and there would be danger at the out- 
set, would be borne by the county in- 
stead of by individuals. It seems that 
such a change would be very stimu- 
lating to a better county spirit. The 
county is geographically our unit of 
government, The county is to the 
state what the state is to the nation. 
The county has a law-making body. 
The legal business, such as property 
records, transfers, etc, is bounded by 
county lines, Congressional and judi- 
cial districts are subject to change, 
but the county remains as a perma- 
nent unit and must remain whatever 
may be our system of political 
control. 

No territorial risk would be in- 
volved in this plan and eventually our 
counties would own a local exposition 
expressing annually in proper housing 
the productive and manufacturing 
life and development of the county 
instead of open dirty, cheap sheds, 
which are alone a hindrance to refine- 
ment, progress and permanency. We 
should then have a place to measure 
county progress.—[H. E. Cook. 





Bureau Enlivens Farm Interest 


During the first half of 1915 T. E. 
Milliman, county manager of Orange 
county (N Y) farm bureau, reports 
that he hus made 381 farm _ visits, 
held &2 meetings, received 297 callers, 
510 telenhone calls at the office, writ- 
ten 1149 individual letters and 11 
general newspaper articles appearing 
in 20 local papers: distributed 2700 
farm bureau announcements ‘and 
condueted 30 pruning and spraying 
demonstrations with a total attend- 
ance of 851. The bureau is conduct- 
ing an orchard propect which will be 
continued throughout the season. 
G. W. Peck of the New York state 
college of agriculture, formerty man- 
ager of a 250-acre orchard in Ohio, 
will be present at the Orange county 
fair in Middletown, N Y, August 24 
to 27, to demonstrate fruit packing 
wader the New York state packing 
aw. 

During the last spring quotations 
on lime were secured from 28 com- 
panies and the 12 best quotations 
were published. Samples of lime- 
stone were taken from five sections 
of the county and analyzed with a 
view toward establishing lime plants. 
At present a strong effort is being 
made to establish a first-class lime 
pulverizing plant im the center of the 
county. If this effort is successful, 
farmers will be able to produce lime 
at about half former prices. This 
will be possible because of the saving 
in freight. 
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Model 1912, Light-Weight 
HAMMERLESS 
SHOTGUNS 
Look Good To Everybody 


The Winchester Model 1912 
Hammerless Repeating Shot- 
gun has won the enthusiastic 
approval and endorsement 
of shooters everywhere. Its 
light weight, strength, bal- 
ance, easy-working action, 


and splendid shooting qualities appeal to men 


who know a good gun. 


Its Nickel steel con- 


struction means not only a lighter and stronger 
gun, but a better balanced one, because of the 
better distribution of weight. This gun loads and 
unloads easily, has a cross-bolt trigger lock, 
and a simple take-down system. It is made 


in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 


If in the market 


for a shotgun, don’t fail to examine this, 
‘THE MOST PERFECT REPEATER” 
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Before you decide on any engine, make this test on your own 
farm at our expense. Try any size Maynard for 60 days, wit 
out a penny in advance. There is nothing on your farm thu 
will be of so muck help to you, nothing that saves so mua 
work, time and money as a good power outfit. 
big difference to you whether you get the right engine or the wrom 

bigger difference ia 
service. There is no longer any reason why you should take a chance 
of getting anything except the right power outfit. After this 60 days’ 
free trial, if you think there's a better engine made at any price, & 
ite equal at anywhere near its price, return the Maynard at our et 
pense. You don’t send us a cent. 


Divide the Cost 


Our book quotes low prices tha’ 
save you 925 to $300 cash, and showe you 
sensible way to figure engine costs. 
by eight, then divide price of cheap 
engines by three, aud you will arrive at the cost per year. 
no engine at our price w - . 

last as long as the Maynard—why no 
lov ger. 
There are 16 big Maynard features of 
design and a alt of which 


’s a big ‘erence in cost—and a 


This 60 days’ trial is free. 
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Money for Dairymen 

There is one way dairy farmers may 
, make money: By geting cows that will 
produce more and better milk. The 
creat handicap we now have is that 
many cows do not pay for their feed. 
jt takes all of the farmer’s time to 
care for these cows; he can do but 
little else; and yet, at the end of the 
year he finds himself no further along. 
This discourages and perhaps drives 
him out of the business. Here is 
where the worth of a cow testing asso- 
ciation is apparent, It helps the 
farmer to “spot’’ every cow that is 
doing business for herself, and not for 
her owner. If there is anything that 
will put the spur into a man like this, 
I do not know *what it is. Makes him 
mad, too, to think that he has all 
these years been harboring a cow that 
did not bring back as much as was 
given to her. He feels like stepping 
to the phone this minute and calling 
for the butcher. That is the best 
thing he can do, provided he has de- 
yeloped the best there was in her.— 
[E. L. Vincent, Broome County, N Y. 

There is scarcely a farm in western 
Pennsylvania that cannot be reached 
by telephone. One local telephone 
company now has over 350 subscrib- 
ers, A new switchboard has been put 
in and connection made. with all other 
lines. The rates are $15 a year. Many of 
the local companies had a small begin- 
nings. The farmers furnished the poles 
and many worked in part payment for 
their stock. The old galvanized wire 
in the original lines is now being re- 
placed with copper wire.—[S. C. Dean, 
Beaver County, Pa. . 


Some certified potato seed stock was 
used in New Jersey in 1915, and in 
most cases the resulting crop was bet- 
ter than the crop grown from ordinary 
seed. The future of certified seed will 
depend in a large measure upon the 
support which northern growers re- 
ceive from growers in New Jersey and 
other states, It is hoped that the New 
Jersey growers will use certified seed 
for at least a part of their crop in 
1916.—[Dr.M. T. Cook, New Jersey. 


The most important function of bac- 
teria in the soil is te cause the decom- 
position of organic matter. If there 
were no bacteria, the stable manure 
or green manure applied to the soil 
would never rot and never become 
available as plant food. It is only 
because of the microscopic life within 
the soil that manures are of value as 
fertilizers, The importance of this can- 
hot be overestimated.—[H. J. Conn, 
New York Station. 


The clean county fair has arrived 
in most of the states, and it will ar- 
rive in the other states in the course 
of time. Today the average county 
fair neither defrauds the visitors nor 
degrades them. When the movement 
to prune and trim and spray and 
train-the fairs was started, it was pre- 
dicted that their purification would 
mean their annihilation, on the theory 
that the rural people would not care 
for fairs that were clean and re- 
Spectable. That theory was an insult 
to the rural folk. Its falsity is seen 
in the increased attendance at the re- 


juvenated and sanitated and mor- 
ally regenerated fairs. It is well.— 
[Farmer. 





_ I make it a rule to plow under land 
M late fal! that is to be put to crops 
early in the following spring. This 
helps to destroy insect pests and de- 
Stroys also many weeds that would 
otherwise go to seed. I find that where 
this method of deep fall plowing is 
carried on from year to year it has a 
Wonderful influence in reducing weeds, 
Freezing and thawing during winter 
one early spring have a very ‘whole- 
mg effect on improving the soil tex- 

©. Fall plowed land alse works 
much easier than spring plowed land. 
ey due largely to the actien of 
me ng and thawing cn “winter. 
pening up with the plo are car- 
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ries into the soil a good deal of mois- 
ture, and moisture is very important 
for summer crop growth. Plowed 
lands during fall and winter naturally 
shed the rainfall. If plowed, this water 
sinks into the soil, fills up the soil 
reservoir so that there is usually an 
abundance on hand when hot and dry 
weather comes the following summer. 
Hilly land in many cases ought not to 
be plowed because there might be 
washing away of some of the plowed 
land. This is particularly the case if 
the soil be very light and shallow.— 
[H, W. Swope, Montour County, Pa. 





Compulsory pasteurization of all 
milk supplies is not an improbability 
of the near future, In some cases leg- 
islation will undoubtedly outrun our 
real knowledge and will work hard- 
ship on the farmers. This should not, 
however, prevent farmers:from being 
in sympathy ‘with the general ‘move- 
ment; for it is in the right direction.— 
[R. S. Breed, New York. 


On my farm I prefer not to have 
heifers bred under two years of age. 
By postponing until this age the 
heifer is full grown and mature. 
Breeding too young affects growth 
and development; as a result both 
the calf and mother are robbed of 
development and vigor. My observa- 
tion is that the two-year-old heifers 
with calves at their side at that age 
are small or stunted in 90 cases out 
of 100; cows show underdevelopment 
all through their lives and the calves 
are never so robust or vigorous and 
never mature so well as calves from 
mature mothers. I have never found 
yet that any of the so-called advan- 
tages of early breeding ever pay. The 
man who wants to improve his herd, 
if he wants to get vigorous, lusty off- 
spring should delay breeding until 
the heifers are fully mature.—[H. W. 
Swan, Pennsyivania. 


The New Education 


{The following extracts are from the presidential 
address of Prof Henry E. Armstrong at the last. mest- 
ing of educational ‘evenee section of British associa- 
tion for the advancement of sc . This great 
authority emphasizes what this magazine bas ad- 
vocated for quarter of a century. Intelligent men and 
women, not only on farms, but everywhere else, will 
agree with Prof Armstrong’s statements. American 





education is now progressing along that line, especially 
in agricultural science and domestic economics. —Editor. Je 

To develop a rational system of 
instruction, we need to take into ac- 
count man’s past history and to ap- 
ply evolutionary and biological con- 
ceptions. Education, as we know it 
and practice it, after all is a modern 
superstition — something altogethcr 
foreign to the nature of the majority 
of mankind. It is based on the false 
asumption that we can all .be intel- 
lectual; whereas, most of us can only 
use our hands. But the schools neg- 
lect hands and attempt the impos- 
Sible by trying to cultivate non- 
existent wits. Man is doubtless pretty 
much what he was, and it is useless 
trying to make of him *what he has 
never been. 

The vain attempt is made to put 
us in touch with the past, but too 
littte real effort is exerted to bring us 
into contact with the present. 

Teachers trained by classical 
methods will not do. The literary type 
of teacher cannot appreciate the aims 
and methods of any other system 
than their own. The narrowness of 
outiook of the classical teacher makes 
it impossible for him to teach the 
children how to learn to do by doing 
—the experimental method. 

Boys and girls are of different 
types, with different orders of ability, 
and cannot be treated as if they were 
all alike. Home and school should 
co-operate to discover their aptitudes 
or natural bent; when this is found, 
train along the line of special capac- 
ity. Impart the elements of the 
scientific method, rather than attempt 
to teach the elements of any special 
science. Inculcate not only knowl- 
edge, but the capacity to use it. 
Progress has been made in providing 
better schools and apparatus, but the 


art of teaching has made no corre- 


sponding . advance. 
Mention A A When You Write 
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A Study of Values Points to White Lead 


Mr. Chase is an enterprising New England general merchant. His life is 
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“One Dollar's Worth 
of Fertility 


Added 16 bu. of corn, 23 bu. of oats and 
one ton of hay per acre to my crop yields; 
and the continued use of Rock Phosphate 
at a cost of $1 AD pen sare por ear has en- 
— me to produce 5 T. alfalfa, 20 T. sil- 

115 bu. corn, 8834 bus. of oats, and 
52 of wheat per acre.” 
“The simproved Soil Food Book”’, a beauti- 
fully illustrated book of 116 pages gives a 
full description of the method by which this 
remarkable result was secured, and we will 
send it FREE to the first 100 farmers who 
write us and mention this paper. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO 


Ground Rock Department 
152 Market St., Columbia, Tenn. 
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Standard Books that 
Fruit Growers Should Read 


@ Invest your leisure time in profitable 
reading. An hour or two now end 
then will keep you in touch with the 
‘tremendous strides made in horticule 
tural science. These books have been 
prepared and published to enable you 
to keep up with the procession. 


Citrus Fruits and Their Culture 
By H. Harold Hume. In this volume, the —-. 
this 


one of the foremost experts line, has cove! 
very fully the entire “pubject, scientifically ane | prae« 
tically, treating on their bi 





any, history, ot ley 
culture, insects, 1 . 
trated. 5x7 inches. 597 pages. 


| American Fruit Culturist 





Ey J. J. Thomas. Containing practical directiong 
for the propagation and culture of all of the frui 
adapted to the United States, including large ind 
emall fruits, as weil as sub-tropical and oe pic 
fruita. Llustr 58 pages. 


| Poundations of American Graye Culture 


By T. V. Munson. This is ay peactions work upom 
American grapes, guited sections of the 
country. It will be ay money to ev 
practical vineyardist who reads it. Dlustrat 
7*4x10 inches. 250 pages. Cloth. Net ....+. $2. 


The American Peach Orchard 
By F. A. Waugh. This is the latest and best worl 
on the culture of peaches. Contains full directio: 
for propagation, culture, etc. Dlbustrated. 5x 
inches. 250 pages. Cloth. Net .o..sees eves $1.00 


The American Apple Orchard 

By F. A. Waugh. In this book chief prominence 
has been given to modern commercial methods as 
practiced in large and up-to-date orchards. At the 
same time the family orchard is not neglected, for 
special treatment of this subject has en given, 
Illustrated. pond inches. pages. Cloth. si 
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Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 


By F. A. Wa A practical guide to the pettne, 
ht _ of + lo pre- 
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gressive fruit grower can afford to be without 

most valuable book. “Tiustrated. 232 pages. 

fmches. CIO .ncccccccessececcces scccccceee 81.98 
Send f for out 





tol —~ 
6x9 inches, containing dercritione rl the shove tad 
also “0% of the most practical and modern 
farming aad allied subjects, the study of ‘hice 
enable the reader to successfully cope with any intei> 
cate question that may present itself. This will be 
sent tor the asking. 
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Big Thing for Agriculture, If ? 
It looks now. as though the people 
f the United States woyld pay $480,- 
,000 for $500,000,000 par value of 
‘Anglo-French bonds to run five 
j- years and to bear 5% ‘interest. This 
‘proposal officially ratified by those two 
overnments, the bonds will be an un- 
erlyidg first mortgage upon all the 
ets, credit and good faith of both 
ance and England individually and 
Pollectively, coming ahead of all other 
pbligations of either government. 
very. dollar of this huge sum is to 
emain° in this country, 
fended for American merchandise. It 
hoped thus to stabilize the market 
for foreign exchange and help the for- 
eign trade of all the nations con- 
toncerned. 
' Tf all this money is to be used 
wholly or in large part for the pur- 
hase of munitions of war, that policy 
tyvill leave the allies free to buy most 
of their grain in Canada and Argen- 
fina, On the other hand, if the 
contract provides that this loan 
shall be . employed mainly for 
*horses,- grain, cotton ‘and_ prod- 
ucts of American farms, with a 
ke: sonable proportion of other mer- 
ch-ndise except munitions, the United 
St.tes as a whole and farmers in par- 
ticlular will benefit largely. 
Sut no more colossal economic and 
fixinelal” error could be. committed 
than-to-grant such a loan to pay for 
munitions, thus encouraging England 
4nd France to buy Canadian and Ar- 
gentine -‘grain instead of American 
produce, From the beginning of the 
negotiations, American Agriculturist 
Yas insisted upon ironclad insurance 
that the money shall be used'primarily 
tc pay for American produce for ex- 
port. We regret being unable to find any 
uch insurance in the official details 
; thus ‘far published. Already it is 
* pumored that: England has been plan- 
ning to take over Canada’s entire 
surplus of wheat—an operation that 
gould not fail to be very harmful to 
United States agriculture. Rumor has 
ft that England is now negotiating a 
credit of $150,000,000 in Canada with 
Which’ to acquire Canadian wheat. 
..So far as our middle states are 
eoncerned, farmers who have grain to 
fell may not be benefited by the loan’s 
influence as much as they had hoped. 
On the other hand, farmers who buy 
grain and feed possibly may be able 
to get ‘the same at lower prices, 
though this is by no means assured. 
rtain it is, however, that the pro- 
netion of munitions in the middle 
‘Hrd -eastern states will benefit our 
ers generally by stimulating our 


to ‘be ex-, 


» Plowing Contests 





local markets-for-all farm-~ produce. 
Whatever helps .agriculture at the 
south and west, also will be reflected 
in incréaséd*activity in many lines of 
manufacturing in: the middle states 
and New England; thus further bene- 
fitting farmers in these states, 





Government experts who have made 
an exhaustive study of apple market- 
ing conditions for 

Panama and 1914-5, now come 
Apple Shipments out” with the state- 
ment that the Pan. 

ama canal route may be an increas- 
ingly important factor in the distribu- 
tion ‘af apples grown along the Pacific 
semboard. -Some time ago this maga- 
zine outlitied the possibilities . not 
highly probable then or now. Before 
the canal becomes an ‘important fac- 
tor in increasing competition between 
western grown and eastern apples, the 
water freight rate must be consider- 
ably lowered and greater cold storage 
facilities provided at Atlantic ports. 
The coast to coast. railroad route is 
about $1 a-100 pounds, while the-all- 
water freight rate is only 55 cents. 
But to this water rate must be added 
cost of wharfage, dockage, cost of in- 
land freight, if any, and ‘the loss of 
time consumed in making the ocean 
trip.. From -present indications--the 
Panama ‘route can only be used for 
apples consigned for storage or for- 
eign shipment, Michigan, New York 
and other eastern fruit growers. will 
watch with interest the developments 





along this line during the coming 
winter. 
Too few farmers personally visit 


the market through which they~ dis- 
pose of their farm 


Personal Market produce. Frequent 
Inspection visits, even though 
they may take a 


little time and money, enable a grow- 
er to obtain the proper market per- 
spective. Then, too, personal acquaint- 
ance with the commission man acts 
as.a safeguard to insure honest 
dealing. Both large and small city 
distributers are beset .with. difficulties 
which can only be learned by inti- 
macy with market conditions, and 
those ‘experienced at one market fre- 
quently differ at another: When a 
general grower, for instance, puts ap- 
ples on the market they must compete 
with those from the most highly spe- 
cialized districts, Theoretically, an A 
grade apple is the same in the coun- 
try as in the city. But this:is not so 
practically, not even in New York 
state. First grade fruit in the coun- 
try may be second grade in the city, 
and a grower cannot understand this 
except by personal observation. By 
these visits the necessity of good 
quality, honest packing and standardi- 
zation becomes apparent, 





Serious accidents at railroad cross- 
ings in Delaware and elsewhere have 


been due to several 

Make Crossings general causes. 
Safe Sometimes thé au- 
tomobile engine 


goes dead on the crossing, just as a 
train comes along. Sometimes a corn- 
field or an embankment obstructs the 
view, and the driver does.moet hear 
whistle or bell. In all accidents 
caused by these or other conditions, 
one fact stands out—the driver can 
guarantee his own safety by using 
sufficient care, At the same time 
these crossings should be made as 
safe as possible by grading up, or by 
removing obstructions to the view. 





The coming of the tractor has not 
lessened the importance of the art of 
plowing, but rath- 
er has emphasized 
it still more. The 
numerous plowing 
contests which are being held in Illi- 
nois and southern Wisconsin are com- 
mendable because, besides developing 
keen competition for honors, they are 
very instructive. This oldest and yet 
most important -of farming operations 
can still be greatly i.. proved. At one 
of the Illinois contests held at Wheat- 
land the championship is a thing much 
sought after, for this contest has Deen 
held every year for 38 years in the 
same place. It would be a fine thing 
to develop a plowing contest in every 
live agricultural community, 


Commendable 





“The little town of Tailholt is good 
enough for me.” This homely refrain 
from an old song accen- 
tuating satisfaction with 
rural home _ conditions 
seems to apply in a large 
way with the fact of farm emigration 
into, Canada, Comparatively little has 
been heard of this for some time, even 
with the-high prices ‘recéived “a year 
agy for Canadian wheat. Now it ap- 


Not Losing 
to Canada 








pears the decline in this moventent of 
Americans to the prairie provinces has 
been even more impressive the past 
year. © Official figures just issued by 
the Canadian. authorities show that 
during the past. fiscal year only 59,100 
A-.aericans emigrated to Canada, com- 
pared with as many as 139,000 two 
years earlier, With all its great 
stretches of magnificent farming land 
Canada still wants men. But those on 
Uncle Sam’s farm apparently are will- 
ing to further improve their home op- 
portunities, as latest figures covering 
the present year show a still sharper 
falling off in this movement. 





Each week brings world develop- 
ments which indicate the ever-widen- 
ing vista for 
Attention business in 
America. Some- 
times this is along industrial lines, and 
again agricultural. One of the latest 
items is the hint that Scandinavia may 
prove a better customer than ever be- 
fore for American beef and produce. 
Sweden has prohibited exports of all 
live stock, meats and canned goods, 
apparently to protéct its own people 
against exorbitant prices. Up to the 
recent past it is asserted large quan- 
tities of meat products imported into 
Sweden have been resold to Germany. 
During the past year there were 
shipped out of Sweden 162,000 live 
cattle, mostly to Germany, and 500,000 
hogs, the latter largely in the way of 
dressed carcasses and going mostly to 
England. A farm census shows the 
number of swine in Sweden very much 
reduced and the government has ap- 
parently taken alarm. 


Breeders, 





Keep out of trouble, avoid possible 
losses, by carefully reading each week 
our Service Bureau department, That 
some farmers fail to do this is shown 
by their getting caught in schemes 
that we have previously exposed. Ad- 
vance feces for listing farms were 
shown up most thoroughly during the 
past year and previously, yet some 
farmers are still signing papers on a 
stranger’ s say so without even reading 
or mastering the precise meaning of 
the formal contract which they exe- 
cute. Most frequently those imposed 
upon are not our subscribers, and 
therefore are not posted on the va- 
rious schemes for “skinning” the un- 
wary, which American Agriculturist 
has exposed previously. 





Education begins with life; it is the 
purpose of life, the means toward ‘ts 





-destiny. 
Winter Oats 
A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 
Yesterday I weighed a measured 


two-bushel bag of Virginia Gray or 
turf oats. This bag weighed 81% 
pounds. If we allow 1% pounds for 
weight of bag we have 40 pounds a 
bushel forthe oats or just one-fourth 
more than the legal weight for a 
bushel of oats, 

These oats grew on a hillside here 
in West Virginia near 1500 feet above 
sea level. They were sown on a corn 
stubble after the corn was cut last 
fall and plowed in. It was near Oc- 
tober 1 when the oats were. sown. 
Five calves were pastured on the 
six-acre field last winter. The yield 
of oats was nearly 30 bushels an 
acre. 

It is. generally supposed that the 
winter oats crop is confined to the 


southern states south of Virginia, 
but we have grown them here in 
West Virginia for 25 years. The Vir- 


ginia Gray oats seems to be the best 
variety for us, but the Appler oats 
will grow here also. 





Utilizing Coal Refuse—One of the 
many sides to the stream pollution 
question has a little. brighter ‘face. 
Steam and hydraulic washeries in 
Pennsylvania anthracite coal regions 
are lifting out the merchantable 
pieces of coul from debris of rivers 
and creeks. 
banks of these rivers have for years 
suffered serious loss by the depositing 
of mine washage upon the lowlands 
in time of freshet. Much of the Penn- 
sylvania coal is rich in sulphur, which 
in the quantities deposited is death 
to vegetation. Utilization of mine 
refuse is one of the most economical 
steps coal mining companies can take, 
It saves the meadow lands bordering 
the rivers and at the same time will 
save the companies many lawsuits 
from incensed farmers. 





Run of Kiln Lime is the direct 
product of the lime kilns and consists 
of both large and small lumps. It can- 
not be spread on’ the land by drills or 
broadcasters, though many farmers do 
spread it with their manure spreaders. 





Farms lying upon the- 


American Agricultr. rist 


Walks and Talks 


With the Editor 


nT 
Weevils in Granaries 

I have a good crop of wheat this yea, 
but am disturbed by weevils in’.t): 
granary. Heretofore I have been Mors 
or ‘less troubled with these pests. 
granaries seem to be more or less bad|; 
affected and the loss has been consi. 
erable in years past. What can I do 
order to rid both the grain and the 
storage bins?—IT. R. Jones, Penns \. 
vania. . 

The best treatment for destroyj ng 
weevils that infest stored grain is ca;. 
bon bisulphide. This material is cheap 
and is very easily applied. One pin: 
of liquid is used for every 30 bushels 
of grain, provided the bin is tight ang 
the weather not too cool. Never appl, 
this treatment unless the temperature 
is 70 degrees or above. The liquid 
may be obtained at any drug store. | 
may be thrown directly on the grai» 
without injury, but a better way is ty 
put it in shallow pans and set these 
over the surface of the grain in the 
bin. About a half pint may be put in 
each pan. In-ease the grain in the 
bin is deep, a good way is to get a gas 
pipe, plug up one end with cotton or 
old rags, fill the gas pipe with the 
liquid, then push it down through the 
grain. Now remove the plug by push- 
ing a rod down through the pipe. The 
liquid will evaporate and spread all 
through the ‘storage bin and kill the 
weevils. The bins should be 
closed for 36 hours. This gives 
for complete action. 

I feel like always saying a word of 
cautionein recommending this treat- 
ment. The material is very inflam- 
mable, and therefore no lighted 
cigars, pipes or lanterns should be al- 
lowed in or near the building until j: 
has been thoroughly aired: This 
means that no matches either are to 
be struck in or near the building. In- 
attention to this precaution migh 
lead to explosion and great damage 
otherwise the liquid is easily handled 
without danger or harm, 


Corn, Not Alfalfa, with Beans 

Would the Walks and Talks man 
kindly telleus the feeding value of cul! 
beans? What is their analysis? Wou!! 
they make a good ration for hogs whi 
have the run of alfalfa pasture ?—(/ Arc 
McVean, Geneseo County, N Y. 

The composition of culled beans is 
Water 10%, protein 21.6%, fiber 3.7¢ 
starch material 47.5%, fat 1.2%, ash 
3.2%, refuse 12.8%. Beans are high 
in protein, but relatively low in fat. 
That is exactly the case with alfalfa 
Alfalfa will give best results when 
hogs are pastured on it if corn or 
some food rich in starch is fed als). 
Beans are not of this order, Corn i: 
a far better food for hogs on alfalf: 
pasture than beans. Ground bean; 
and corn meal make a better feedinz 
ration than either beans alone, or 
corn meal alone, because with the 
combination you get a balanced ra- 
tion, the beans furnishing  protei: 
which corn lacks, and corn furnishing 
the starch materials which are some- 
what lacking in the beans. I would 
therefore not advise the use of beans, 
cooked or uncooked, fo~ hogs on an al- 
falfa pasture, Very likely the cheap- 
est feed for hogs on alfalfa pasture is 
corn meal or ear corn, or corn meal 
and wheat middlings. Corn is mys 
preference, however. 


Agriculture in the Schools 


County schools are starting, but 
studies in agriculture starting 
Why not give the older boys and girls 
a-bit of rest from the old reviewing 
of the old studies they have gone over 
year after year. Get the teacher to 
introduce school agriculture, farm 
arithmetic and similar work for 2 
change this year. Such studies will 
create a new atmosphere and the 
sc..olars will be interested as never 
before, Thousands of schools all overt 
the land have done this to the satls- 
faction of the pupils and to the goo! 
of the community. Once taken wu”. 
ag<icultural studies are never dropped 
Let us everywhere put some country 
life environment in country schools.— 
ic “Ww. Bi 
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Reforming School Books—lIf 
school books were reformed we could 
teach writing and grammar and read- 
ing and arithmetic through agri val 
tural fundamentals so boys and sir 
would know not only how to write «0! 
read and figure and speak, but wow!d 
develop the art of observation ond 
come tobe in tune with the environ 
ments in which they live, 
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SERVICE 


Corporation Farming 
and Marketing 


“Shall I invest in shares of Belle 
Meade farms, Virginia?” asks a_ sub- 
scriber. This farm was taken over by 


the proposed company on the basis of 
$60 an acre, and was paid for wholly 
in shares of stock at par. It was sub- 
ject to a mortgage of $32,000, reduced 
to $22,000 covered by an agreement to 
liquidate within three years and secured 
by double the amount of stock. The 
former owner of the farm is president 
ef the company and says: “There is no 
money for exploiting, no officer is paid 
anything, only employees performing 
actual service receive any compensa- 
tion, and the president is to be paid a 
salary when the company is on a pay- 
ing basis and after actual dividends 
have been paid.” The farm has 1100 
acres and is 75 miles southwest of 
Washington, D C. Its packing plant 
proposes to put up Virginia hams and 
other produce part of the time, also to 
ean peaches, apples, etc. Returns from 
the fruit, it is estimated, would be equal 
to that from pork products. 


The idea seems to be all right, but 
success will. depend first, upon the 
management of the farm and of the 
enterprise as a whole; and secondly, 
upon the practical judgment and suc- 


cessful conduct of the packing de- 
partment, Assuming that Pres Elliot 
is a good farm manager, what this 


thing may need as much as cash for 
working capital, is hard working 
experts who understand all the ins 
and outs of pork packing and fruit 
packing. We should want to be sure 
that the concern had the right men 
in those places. Also that either they 
or some other person had the peculiar 
genius for salesmanship required to 
make a commercial success of selling 
the fancy products of a farm and 
packing plant. 

The trouble with some such efforts 
is that enthusiasm in organizing and 
starting may not be followed up by 


just the right management all 
along the line. Or some  pro- 
moter may eget an option upon 
an unsuccessful packing plant, 
organize a company with a big au- 


thorized capital stock, sell the shares 
to farmers as a “co-operative” enter- 
prise, and pocket 10 to 25% commis- 
sion out of every dollar paid in. Then 
the farmers own it, have paid much 
more than it is worth, its treasury 
even may be without working capital. 
Unless the farmer-directors show rare 
business ability and succeed in getting 
the experienced manager it needs, the 


whole affair may “bust.”” The pro- 
motion of an enterprise is only the 
first step; its promoter is seldom the 


type of man who will stay with it and 
manage it successfully. Usually he 
gets his “rake-oft’” and skips to pas- 
tures new. 

Co-operative elevators, stores, 
creameries and marketing associa- 
tions, when organized and run right, 
have done well, They have been sat- 
isfactory to their owners and patrons. 
Co-operative farming is more difficult, 
because most farmers are so independ- 
ent and individualistic. The owner- 
ship and operation of a big farm by 
@ corporation is more likely to suc- 
ceed. With good management, its 
packing plant or other marketing an- 
nex should succeed also. Corporation 
farming is on the increase. It may 
become so profitable as to have a bad 
effect by reducing the number of 
separate farms occupied and worked 
by their owners. 

The farm family which enjoys its 
own home on its own farm that it 
operates with reasonable success, is 
the institution which law and custom 
should encourage. 


Look Out for Looker 


Kindly advise me what you know in 
regard to one J. J. Looker, who is here 
trying to list farms for sale at seeming- 
ly very high prices. The price for listing 





is $20, this to be taken out when farm 
is sold. He claims to be working for 

the D. B. Cornell Co home office at 

og Barrington,—{W. M. A., Madison 
0 


Can you give 


t me any information re- 
garding the 


reliability of the D. B. 


Cornell Co, real estate dealers?—IJ. W., 
Madison Co, N Y. 
This has been exposed frequently 


and thoroughly in our columns, See 
this paper May 22, 1915, with-repro- 
duction of contract and receipt. Those 


papers not only require the advance 
fee, but if the farmer withdraws his 
farm he must pay a withdrawal fee of 
1% or 2%, amd thé “listing” fee is 


credited thereon. 
Suppose. your farm is worth $5000, 
you pay $20 in advance for “listing” 


¥ 


Orange Judd 





BUREAU 


it at say $7500. Suppose it isn’t sold 
and you withdraw it, Then if the con- 
tract calls for 2% you must pay $150 
just to withdraw. If your original re- 
ceipt says your $20 is “to be credited 
when property is sold or withdrawn,” 
deducting $20 from the $150 leaves 
you $120 to pay upon withdrawing! 

Do you see this? Read the contract 
and receipt, or send both to us before 
signing, to verify just what sort of a 
deal it is before you get into it! Don’t 
imagine its a scheme to return your 
$20 in full and let you withdraw with- 
out any further payment whatever 
unless it is so nominated in the bond!” 
Looker can talk fit to stop a clock, 
but no matter what he*says be mighty 
careful never to pay money or sign 
any contract with these people, or 
with any other real estate broker, 
without first submitting it to your at- 
torney or to us. No wise person will 
do any less. We have numerous com- 
plaints from farmers who have dealt 
with Cornell-Looker without hav- 
ing taken this simple and businesslike 
precaution, 





George Wessels, manager National 
egg supply company of Mt Vernon N Y, 
acknowledged over his own signature 
May 24, 1915, owing $20 for eggs 
shipped him by one of our clients and 
promised to send it “in another 
week.” Up to latest advices, this 
money has not been paid. There are 
other complaints against it. What has 
been your experience? Wessels ap- 
pears to have once done business at 
4024 Carpenter street, Bronx, 5 South 
Third street, Mt Vernon, N Y, and 659 
Post road, Williams Bridge, Bronx. 
Cash in advance before shipping any- 
thing to this party is advised. We are 
unable to find him in the list of 
bonded and licensed commission mer- 
chants under the New York state law. 


What has been the experience of 
other dairymen with M. J. Dean, 205 
Ocean avenue, Greenville, Jersey City, 
N J? She owes one of our subscrib- 
ers $461.86, most of it for milk shipped 
last year, and does not dispute the 
kill. She promised us in June last 
that she would make a payment the 
first of July and the balance as fast 
as she could collect it. Our client 
writes September 20, that he had not 
received his money. 








A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE 
Medicine Not Needed in This Case. 


It is hard to convince some people 
that coffee does them an injury. They 
lay their bad feelings to almost every 
cause but the true and unsuspected 
one, 

But the doctor knows. His wide 
experience has proven to him that, to 
some systems, coffee is an insidious 
poison that undermines the health. 
Ask him if coffee is a cause of consti- 
pation, stomach and nervous troubles. 

“IL have been a coffee drinker all 
my life, and when taken sick two 
years ago with nervous prostration, 
the doctor said that my nervous sys- 
tem was broken down and that I 
would have to give up coffee. 

“I got so weak and shaky I could 
not work, and reading an advertise- 
ment of Postum I asked my grocer if 
he had any of it. He said, ‘Yes,’ and 
that he used it in his family and it 
was all it claimed to be. 

“So I quit coffee and commenced to 
use Postum steadily, and in about two 
weeks I could sleep better and get up 
in the morning feeling fresh. In 
about two months I began to gain 
flesh. I weighed only 146 pounds 
when I commenced on Postum and 
now I weigh 167 and feel better than 
I did at 20 years of age. 

“T am working every day and sleep 
well at night. My two children were 
coffee drinkers, but they have not 
drank any since Postum came into the 
house, and are far more healthy than 
they were before.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. lic and 25c 
packages. 

Instart Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and SOc tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason’ for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers, 















The thick fleece inner lining of 
VELLASTIC Underwear keeps a 
warm, dry cushion of air next to your 
skin which doctors will tell you pro- 
tects the body against cold and chills 
and sudden changes of temperature. 


The porousnessof the elastic ribbed fab- 
ric ventilates the fleece, keeping it dry, 
pleasant and hygienic. VELLASTIC 


UNION $1.00 


SUITS 






and CHILD 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Makers 





like fit. 


For MEN, MA 


If not at your dealer's, write us for Bodygatd Book $9 and we will see that you are supplied 
Uti 





*‘Don’t suffer with colds, buy the 
Underwear that I wear’’— 


LLAST 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined Underwear 


A COLD is not only unpleasant; it is dangerous— 
liable to lead to pneumonia, grippe, etc. 


fleece is luxuriously pleasant to the 
skin, while the springy elasticity of 
its ribbed fabric gives perfect freedom 
to every movement and insures glove- 
VELLASTIC is well made 
and carefully finished. It is a scientific 
underwear, designed to combine health, 
warmth, comfort and durability to a 
greater degree than any other winter 
underwear—and yet it costs no more, 


SEPARATE, 5c 


tica, N. Y. 
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Boston G artery 










Enjoy year-round comfort by 
wearing one of these three styles 
of the “ Boston” — the only gar- 
ter for men_that_has the 

bad RUBBER 

BUTTON CLASP 
At your ogy or by mall. 
Lisle, Silk, 50c. 
Geo Prost & Co., Boston 





























N’T Pay TwoPR +4 | 
HOOSIER. ¢s"2s.F E 


To try in your own home for 30 days. 
Show your triends. Freight paid by 
us. Send it back at our expense if you 
do not want to keep it, You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
new improvemcnuts absolutely surpass 
anything ever produced. Save enough 
on 8 single ttove to buy your winters 
fuel. All HOOSIER 
BRTOVES Guaranteed 
for Vears. Send postal 
teday for large FREE 
Catalogue, showing large 
assortment to select from- 


Neo Obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
147 State St, Marion, Ind, 








Free Try 7-On 
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ment of nursery stock, according to 
Mr Shaw. Some of the largest nur- 
serymen of the state usually begin 
shipping their carload orders about 
September 25, but these shipments 
have not been made. The state has 
made careful inspection of the stock 
in the hands of all the growers in 
the state and the indications are that 
Ohio fruit trees which are to be set 


OHIO out will be in better condition as re- 
gards to freedom from pests and in- 
f Pay for Slaughtered Cattle sects than ever before. 


CLARENCE METTERS 
_ Upon what basis shall the state of 
Ohio pay for the live stock slaugh- 
tered under the orders of the state 
veterinarian? This is one of the big 
questions which will come up for con- 
sideration at the October meeting of 
the state board of agricutlure. Under 
the old law all live stock which was 
found diseased and which was ordered 
killed, was paid for by the state on 
the basis of the meat value of the 
amimal killed. This amount was easily 
arrived at, since it was easy for the 
state inspectors to find out just what 
prices were prevailing in any given 
Weality where the anima! was killed. 
| Owners of the better grade of live 
gteck which was ordered killed, par- 
ticularly under the recent orders for 
the wiping out of the foot and mouth 
disease in Ohio, always insisted that 
they should be paid more than the 
meat value. In some cases valuable 
bulls and pedigreed cows were killed 
ly order of the state and federal in- 


Jackson Co—Weather cool with 
much rain. Cutting corn is the order 
of the day. The crop is laie this sea- 
son. The pastures are good and all 
live stock looks well. Many farmers 
are looking for young stock now. 
There will be much wheat sown this 
season. Wheat $1.11, corn $1, peta- 
toes 50c. Very little sale for apples. 
Butter 25c, eggs 25c. Susiness dull.— 
[James B. Wilson. 

Corn Promises Well—Many Wayne 
Co people make fine exhibits at the 
county. Fair im V/ooster Oct 6-10, 
Farmers are busy sowing wheat and 
cutting corn. Corn promises to be a 
good crop. Potato crop was poor, 
potatoes rotting badly with a low mar- 
ket, 30 to 40c. Weather has been cold. 
Have had three frosts, but did no 
damage, There is much excitement in 
the county as to centralization . of 
schools. Several meetings have been 
held in order to get the sentiments of 
the people. Feed of all kinds is high, 
so is labor. 


aie the for to the owners got Corn Cut Green—The Allen Co fair 
je MCAS value. had a good display of live stock and 
_ Accordingly, the last legislature farm produce, but rainy weather made 


Passed a law that the amount to be 
paid by the state for any animals 
slaughtered under its orders should 
be according to its real value, that 
value to be determined by the state 
selecting a appraiser and the owner 
seliecting am appraiser, the price to 
be paid to be set by them. If these 
two were unabie to agree, they were 
té select a third appraiser and their 
award was to be final. 

A serious iblem faces the state 
beard .of - uliture if this law is 
carried out under this plan, since it 
will ‘mean such a flood of bills that 
the state board of agriculture would 
be bankrupt. Even now claims for 
payment.on this basis have been filed 
with the board and more are coming 
in each day. 

x Hog Cholera Appearing 

‘ Hog. cholera is appearing in many 
sections of the state, and the board 
of agriculture is planning to do all 
in its power to check the ravages of 
the disease. Over a year ago the state 
of Ohio-and the federal government 
arranged to make a very careful in- 
vestigation into the best means of 
ridding the state of hog cholera. A 
section in the northwestern part of 
the state was designated for the ex- 
tensive experiments. Work was 
started with Lima as the center of 
attivities, Excellent progress was 
being made against hog cholera, when 
the terrible outbreak of the foot and 
mouth disease occurred. The federal 
government and the state were com- 
pélled to take the inspectors off the 


attendance poor, Farmers commenced 
cutting corn hile it was still green 
as there has been no weather to ripen 
it. Wheat is 97c p bu, corn 85c, oats 
32c, hogs odbc, lambs 7% to 8c, cat- 
tle 7 to 8c. 

Potatoes Poor—After the cold, rainy 
season Sept was warm in Trumbull 
Co, with but two rains for the month. 
Some farmers threshed from the field 
while grain was damp, resulting in 
som: damaged grain. Many left their 
oats in the field sécurely shocked, for 
they have threshed this month with 
oats in good condition. Wheat is gen- 
erally good quality with large yield, is 
selling at Cortland for § to $1 p bu, 
while in Cleveland it is quoted about 
15¢c p bu higher, although Cortland is 
six miles east. . Potatoes promised a 
larger yield up to Sept 1, when blight 
came, and is almost universal over 
Trumbull and edjoining counties, Will 
reduce the yield one-half. Corn is ripe. 
Will be an average crop. Apples a 
failure, owing to freeze May 27, 

Paying Veterinary—A. R., Ohio: 
A person telephoned to a veterinary 
requesting him to call and examine 
a sick cow. The veterinary answered 
.that he would be there within half 
an hour. He did not arrive for’ 1% 
hours. In the meantime the cow 
died. Can her owner be compelled 
to pay the veterinary for the visit? 
He can unless it can be shown the 
veterinary was negligent and that the 
cow would not have died except for 
such negligence. 





hog cases and put them at work com- At Cleveland, 0, hogs 8%c p Ib, 
bating the foot and mouth disease. lambs 7@9c, wethers: 54%; @6c, ewes 
With, limited help the state has been 5@4%c, veal calves 9@13c,_ steers 


7@%c, heifers 6@7c, cows 3@6ce, eges 
27@30c p doz, fowls 16%c p Ib, 
chickens 16%c, ducks 16@18c, apples 
)0@7T5c p bu, crabapples 25c p bskt, 
Plums 75c@1.10, quinces 1.25 -p bu, 
pears 25>@40c p bskt, green and wax 
beans 40@50c p bu, beets 20@25c, 
cabbage 5@7 p ton, carrots 50c p bu, 
celery 25@40c p bch, marrow beans 5 
p bu, onions 1.50@1.90 p 100 lbs, po- 
tatoes 50@65c.p bu, pumpkins 75c@1 


doing what it could to check hog 
cholera since the foot and mouth 
disease was wiped out, but still hog 
cholera has increased. 
State Veterinarian Cooley is inves- 
# a complannt which has been 
lodged against a Delaware county 
farmer by his _ neighbors. This 
farmer had several hogs afflicted with 
hog cholera, and his neighbors say 


that he did not take any steps to 
top the disease. They claim that p doz, sweet corn 10@1i2c, Hubbard 
he even did not dispose of the hogs squash 1.25, spinach 25@30c p bx, 


rutabagas 40@50c p bu, turnips 40@ 
50c, clover seed 12.50@13!50 p bu, 
alfalfa 10.50@13.50, medium  un- 
washed wool 26@30c p ib. 


At Columbus, O, corn 67c p bu, 
oats 33c, bran $26 p ton, middlings 
32, timothy hay 15@16 p ton, oats 
straw 7, rye 7.50, steers 7@7%c p 
lb, veal calves 7@9c, hogs 8%c, sheep 
6144c, lambs 9%c, peaches 50c@1.25 
p bu, eggs 24@26c p doz, sweet corn 
9@12c, tomatoes 2@2.75 p bu, winter 
onion sets p bu, cider 14c p gai, 
fowls 13c p Ib, chickens 15c, ducks 
10@12c, potatoes 50@60c p bu, onions 
65@75c, cabbage 75@85c p 100 Ibs, 
turnips 50c p bu, pea beans 3.40, ap- 
ples 2@2.50 p bbl, grapes 12c p 4-lb 
bskt. 

At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
$1.12 p bu, No 2 white corn 67léc, 
No 2 barley 65c, No 2 white oats 42c, 
No 2 rye 99c, bran 21 p ton, middlings 
26, timothy seed 2.20@3 p bu, navy 
beans 3@3.25, unwashed combing and 
delaine wool 29@3ic p ib, eggs 24@ 
27¢ p doz, fowls 13@15c p Ib, broil- 
ers 1744c, lambs - 5@8c, yearlings 
5@i7c, sheep 2% @fic, veal calves 8@ 
12¢c, apples 75c@1.75 p bbl, Jonathan 
2.25@2.50, Elberta peaches 50c@1 p 
bu, Bartlett pears 2@2.50 p bx, cab- 
bage 90c p bbl, lima beans 15 @20c p at; 
carrots 10@15c p doz, green onions 
10c ‘:p doz bchs, new potatoes 1.25@ 
1.50 p bbl, rutabgas 1@1.25, spinach 
25e p bskt, sweet corm 15@17c p doz, 
squash 50c p hamper. 1 


which died with the disease. It is 
claimed that dead hogs were allowed 
to remain in the rain, and that water 
tainted with hog cholera ran into 
the streams, to the detriment of the 
farmers living below, whose hogs 
drank from the stream. 

» . Shaw, chief orchard and 
nursery -imspector has gone to San 
francisco to. install the Ohio apple 
exhibit at the Panama-Pacific exposi- 
tion. The state board of agriculture 
loaned his services to the exposition 
commission from Ohio. He gathered 
together about 300 bushels of the 
finest apples in the state, and he is 
confident of making a display which 
will compare very favorably with the 
apple displays, particularly’ from the 
western states. The display, which will 
embrace about 200 bushels, will be 
made a part of the Ohio agricul- 
tural exhibit in the agricultural 
thhall. Enough apples will be on hand 
so that the apple display can be al- 

kept in perfect condition. In 
addition, the Ohio officials will have 
enough apples on hand, so that apple 
experts and judges from other states 
may taste the quality of the Ohio 
apples, thus proving their superiority 
over apples from many of the west- 
ern states. The different methods of 
king Ohio apples will be shown. 
AS e of the Ohio apples will be 
shown in the same style packages as 

. used by the western packers. 

Fe e@ unfavorable weather this sum- 
_ mer has caused a delay in the ship- 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Round About West Virginia 


Ww. N. B. 

Directors of the West Virginia state 
fair association are unanimous for 
further improvements at the fair 
grounds in Wheeling next year. Later, 
the exact nature of these will be de- 
cided. In spite of the fact that the 
fair expenses this year were con- 
siderably larger than in 1914, Sec 
Bert Swartz reports that the associa- 
tion cleared $2800. Included in the 
expenses this year were the many im- 
provements and extra premiums. The 
attendance was about 30% larger than 
in 1914. Among the- improvements 
discussed were additional horse 
stables, and a.new exposition building 
with a swimming poo! to be kept open 
throughout the year. 

The federal department of agricul- 
ture recently made public figures 
showing the amount of funds avail- 
able for the fiscal year to carry on 
agricultural extension work in West 
Virginia. The total amount is $121,859. 
A part of this is uscd for paying half 
of the salaries of county agents. The 
rest goes for other educational pur- 
poses. The agricultural class of the 
Parkersburg high school, in charge of 
Prof John L. Stewart, will make free 
tests of milk submitted by either 
dairymen or consumers. 

The work of the West Virginia de- 
partment of agriculture has been in- 
creased in the last few weeks, since 
foot and mouth disease in Illinois 
threatened io spread. A large part 
of this work consists in investigating 
false alarms. 


Nicholas Co Agri Assn has arranged 
a county agri fair for Nicholas Co 
to be held Oct 28 and 29. This is the 
first venture of the kind for the 
county and the money for its support 
is to be raised by subscription. A 
small gate fee will be charged for ad- 
mission to the fair and it is hoped 
that sufficient funds will be raised to 
pay expenses and set the fair on foot 
for next year. As this fair is for the 
purpose of exhibition and to educate 
rather than to make money, it is 
hoped that a large attendance will be 
present.—[A. J. Legge. 

Features at Fair—-Under auspices 
of the Kanawha Co farm bureau a 
three days’ agricultural fair will be 
held in Charleston, W Va, Oct 14-16. 
Farmers will have floats ina big 
parade. Each of the 10 magisterial 
districts in the county will be repre- 
sented. It will be a strictly farmers’ 
affair and there will be exhibits of 
farm products and various contests. 


Farm Agent Leaves—District State 
Farm Agent Vandervort will appoint 
a new county agent for Preston Co. 
Agent McDonald of that county has 
gone to the N Y state col of agri to 
take advanced work in agri. 


Treated Oats Win-—In Pleasants 
Co this year 52 acres of oats were 
grown by 10 demonstrators under 
direction of C. C. Anderson, county 
agent. The average yield was 39 bus 
to the acre. The average yield in 
near by fields, where no phosphoric 
acid was used, was 21 bus to the acre. 


Interest in Dynamite—An interesting 
dynamite demonstration, attended by 
over 200 farmers, was given recently 
on the farm of R. D. Mayo near 
Clarksburg in Harrison Co. The first 
part of the demonstration was the 
subsoiling of a quarter acre, after 
which there was stump and boulder 
blasting, ditching, post-hole digging 


and tree planting. E. M. Randolph 
of Salem, who has used dynamite in 
tree planting, is in favor of the 
method. 


More Road Talk—Representatives 
of each W Va county attended the 
recent meeting of the trans-Allegheny 
good roads assn at White Sulphur 
Springs, at which a good road from 
the Ohio river to the Va state line 
was discussed. Committees were ap- 
pointed to consider the construction 
of two routes and to carry on pub- 
licity work. 

School Residence Limit—Children 
living within two miles of a school- 
house must attend school without 
financial aid of boards of education, 
according to Attorney-Gen A. q 
Lilly. If children live beyond the 
two-mile limit the board may pay 
proportionally for their education in 
some other way. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Unique Association — The western 
Pa farmers’ assn is unique in that 
while it bears the name “western” 
the meetings are invariably held in 
the eastern part of the state. The 
peculiar title was adopted because 
the membership-is limited to persons 
who at some time resided in Pa west 
of the Susquehanna river, but are now 
engaged in farming, trucking or fruit 
growing in the eastern part of the 
State, There. are more than 100-mem- 
bers. Efforts will be made to locate 
all families éntitléd to  méembership., 
At a meeting and reunion, just. held 
at Willow Grove, the following officers 





American Agriculturist 


were elected: President, Anton Wa). 
ton; vice-president, Thomas Haddon. 
secretary, Dr W. H. Kirk; treasurer’ 
E. F. Bowlbu. 

Orchard Problems — Inspectors of 
the Pa dept of agri have completed 
an orchard survey of the state. An. 
proximately 225,000 orchards or farms 
were visited. A “round-up” meetine 
of the inspectors was held in Harris- 
burg from Sept 30 to Oct 2, with Dr 
H. A. Surface presiding. The in. 
spectors were notified to push the 
“second inspection” of orchards, and 
to respond to individual requests for 
advice until the time of the public 
demonstrations, which are scheduled 
to begin on Nov 1. At these fall 
meetings comparisons will be made 
between the crops of sprayed and un- 
sprayed orchards, and a summary of 
the season's results will be prepared. 

Cool Weather Dishes—The cooler 
weather has brought some German 
dishes into popularity in eastern Pa, 
such as scrapple, liver pudding, sau- 
sage and other adjuncts of pork, 
along with sauerkraut. In the central 
counties, ‘“‘buckwheat cakes and sau- 
sage” now is an appetizing dish, 
while in the northwestern counties, 
where there are sugar groves, maple 
syrup is “on tap.” 

Farmers’ Week—The 11th annual 
farmers’ week of the Pa state col 
will be held Dec 27. This annual 
round-up for conference along agri- 
cultural lines igs scheduled during 
Christmas vacation at the col so that 
ample accommodations can be made 
for a large number of farmers to 
hear discussions and see demonstra- 
tions. The program will be an- 
nounced later, when final arrange- 
ments are complete. It is none too 
early to plan for this trip, when op- 
portunity is given to meet and ex- 
change ideas with farmers in other 
lines of agricultural work. 


A Boom in Freight—The early 
movement of crops, and the activities 
of the _ state's industries, have re- 
sulted in a great boom in freight 
business in Pa. The service on the 
railroads has been increased, and 
there is no let-up in the passing trains 
day or night. 

Homestead Celebration—The beau- 
tiful mansion on the Flannery farm, 
near Douglassville, was the scene of 
festivities on Sept 25, when the 100th 
anniversary of its erection was cele- 
brated. The house was originally in- 
tended as a wayside inn, and was 
planned accordingly. It was, how- 
ever, bought by the owner of the ad- 
joining farm, and has been a farm 
mansion ever since. Several gen- 
erations of the Flannery family were 
reared within its walls. The original 
owner, Henry Flannery, was a native 
of Ireland. 

Heavy Frosts — During the week 
ending Oct 2 there were killing frosts 
in some sections of Pa. Such a frost 
occured on the morning of Sept 25 in 
the central counties, and on three 
mornings in succession there were 
low temperatures, with white frost, in 
the mountain districts. In the vicinity 
of Altoona ice formed and whole 
fields of tate maturing corn were 
injured. Much damage was done to 
tender vegetables. 

Wants to Sell a Highway—aA 
“county justice” in Carbon Co entered 
judgment against an employee of the 


state highway dept at work on 4 
road in that county, for an unpaid 
board bill. He then notified the at- 


torney-general at Harrisburg, that he 
intended to levy upon property of the 
highway dept for collection of the 


amount due. He inquired whether he 
would have “the right to sell the 
The 


highway to the highest bidder.” 
dept holds that state property may 
not be levied upon. 


. Outlet for Cream — Farmers and 
dairymen of Pa have one of their 
greatest outlets for cream in the ice 
cream manufactories of the state. At 
the ninth annual convention held in 
Pittsburgh, of the association of ice 
cream manufacturers of Pa, which 
opened on Sept 28, the total output of 
ice cream during the year was esti- 
mated at 250,000,000 gallons, which 
it was said meant a business of $200,- 
000,000 annually. Vice-Pres Rieck of 
Pittsburgh contended that with the 
efception of the automobile business, 
the ice cream trade has grown faster 
than any other. The assn has 221 
members. 





At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 55 @6Uc 
p bu, new cabbage 90c@$1 p bbi, 
green beans 50@60c p bu, wax beans 


60c, celery 20@30c p bch, peppers 
1.25@1.50 p bbl, lima beans 1.25@ 
1.50 p bu, spinach 35@40c, carrots 


60@70c, tomatoes 65@75c, beets 60@ 
65c, onions 1@1.25 p 100-lb _ bag, 
pumpkins 1@1.25 p doz, hens 18c p 
lb, broilers 18c, ducks i16c, turkeys 
20c; eggs 23@30c p doz, apples 24 
3.25 p bbl, peaches 75c@1 p bu, pears 
5@6 p bbl, grapes 15@1ic p_ bskt, 
plums 1.50@2 p bu, quinces 350@ 
450 p bbl, No 2 yellow’ corn 74c p 
bu, No 2 white oats 42c, timothy hay 
15@1850 p ton, clover 10@14, rye 
straw 9.50, oats and wheat 7.75, mid- 
dlings 25.50@34, bran 22@23.50. 














October 9, 1915 
Extensive Plans for Apple Day 


National apple day, October 19, 
will probably be celebrated on a much 
larger seale than any previous year. 
Reports coming to the publicity com- 
mittee of the International apple 
shippers’ association show there will 
be active competition between a num- 
per of the leading cities for the two 
handsome silver trophy cups which 
were offered by two classes of cities. 
First, cities with pepulation above 

; second, cities with popula- 
tion under 500,000. 

Each city will celebrate national 
apple day in its own fashion, giving 
wide latitude to the local dealers. 
R. J. Coyne, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, makes the following 
report : 

Mobile will make a point of present- 
ing apples to all the hospitals and 
charity institutions. Rochester has 
some extensive plans in which the 
entire trade is united. Chicago 
houses are planning @ fine local dis- 
play. Each city in the competition 
is keeping its plans quiet in order to 
make its work more effective. 
Among the several ways in which 
the day will be celebrated in the dif- 
ferent cities are these: 

Various Forms of Celebration 

Distribution to hospitals, orphans 
homes and other charity homes; dis- 
tribution to the school children as 
they Ieave school on October 19; of- 
fering of prizes for the best Engtish 
composition on the apple, by which a 
number of classes in each school will 
be interested, and through them their 
parents; presentation by heads of 
banks, insurance companies, and other 
institutions, to employees with boxes 
ef apples; local celebration of boards 
ef trades and chambers of commerce, 
cach one attending being presented 
with a juicy apple; special apple sales 


by department stores and chain stores: 


to celebrate the day by means of 
special low prices for a small pack- 
age,-and what would interest the 
girls most, apple parties or socials 
will be given in a number of cities. 
This last named method has gained 
wide popularity, especially among the 
smanler cities. 

National apple day stamps are also 
being sent out throughout the country 
to be used on letters, 


Foreign Markets and Movement 


The amazing increase im the foreign 
trade of the United States continues 
now even more rapidly than during 
the last half of the fiscal year ended 





June 30, 1915. For that period food- 
stuffs, including beef and food ani- 
mals, were shipped abroad to the 


amount of 507 millions of dollars, 
compared to only 138 millions the 
year before. Foodstuffs, partly or 
wholly manufactured, were 452, com- 
pared to 293 millions. Our food ship- 
ments thus constituted over 35% of 
the total value of all exports during 
the past fiscal year, compared to only 
18 or 20% in previous years recently. 
Imports of food materials were about 
the same in pany BS and propertion 
the past year as in 1914. The follow- 


ing reveals changes in our trade 
during the past two years: 
{In millions of dollars.] 
Exports from oe into 
U Sto 1 8 from 
Years ended Jan 3, 1915 914 b+. 1914 
United Kingdom $12 ro4 256 294 
Belgium ........ 21 62 10 41 
BOE sccceces 369 160 77 142 
Germany ..... 29 345 91 190 
sink ances 185 74 55 57 
Netherlands 143. 1442 33 36 
WEEE waceicess 38 3 3 21 
Other Europe 274 109 83 115 
Total Eurepe.. 1,971 1,486 614 896 
CameG@a. .c<ses. 301 345 160 161 
Central America.. 34 40 21 18 
West Indies .... 100 95 211 152 
South America .. 99 125 262 223 
BE. 6.90 va0ews 34 3 78 93 
Aggregate 9 2 2.365 1,674 1,894 





Doings of Market Department 

The New York state department of 
foods and merkets has abandoned its 
scheme of selling fruit at auction in 
the orchards of New York growers. 
After the first three orchard sales the 
buyers did not turm out as was ex- 
pected, and there were no bids of- 
fered. Then, too, so many growers 
dropped out of the sales after the or- 
chards were listed that the quantity 
of fruit actually offered for sale was 
smaller than originally planned. It 
is noticeable that the sales recorded 
were chiefly for the better grade 
fruits. 

Representatives of the department 
are now turning their attention to the 
sale of fruit at auction in New York 
city, the sales being conducted by the 
Fruit auction company, under direc- 
tion of the department. The purpose 
is to have those New York growers 
whose fruit was listed but not sold, 
ship their product to New York city 
for public auction sale. The plans 
in this respect were extended last 
week. The department states that it 
Will now handle farm produce of any 
kind and from everywhgfe. There is 








Columbian Wyse A, 1.25. 
| pallets. Write L. & SPAFFORD, Martville. N Y¥. 


no minimum quantity requirement, 
and farm produce may be sent to New 
York in any size package: It is 
advisable to. send .in as large con- 
signmeénts as possibile. This is a 
worthy idea. How it works out in 
practice remains to be seen. 

From organization until last week 
the heme office of the department 
was at 71 West 234 street, New York 
city; it is now located at 202-204 
Franklin street, New York city. Thig 
is in the heart of the wholesale 
produce section, and it is stated the 
change was made so that the depart- 
ment would be in closer touch with 
the market conditions. 

During the week from September 
23 to October 1 nearly 15 cars of ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, plums, grapes 


and a few baskets of carrots were 
Pears brought 


disposed 
$8 to $5.50 a barrel, according to 
grade. Grapes sold for 1 to 2% cents 
a pound. A car of peaches com- 
manded 67% cents a %-bushel basket 
for a greater part of the lot, while 
some of the Elberta variety brought 
37 cents in 14-quart baskets. A car of 
apples, largely of the Greening va- 
riety, were disposed of at $3 and $3.05 
a barrel for A grade stock, $2.25 and 
30 for B grade, and around $2 for 
C grade and unclassified fruit. 
Another car of apples of various 
varieties, and marked as A and B 
grade fruit, in accordance with the 
New York state apple grading and 
branding law, sold at $1.25 to $3 a 
barrel. These prices are really those 


ad 15 


for C grade and unclassified appics 
Mistakes may occur in grading frui'. 
but every grower or packer shoul! 
endeavor to work in the proper man- 
ner so as to avoid suspicion on part 
of the buyer. Misbranded fruit pack- 
ages will be discovered and the fruit 
will bring its worth whether good or 
bad. 





OHIO—At Canal Dover. steers 6@7¢ p Ih hoe 
T%c, lambs 80, butter 28 p Ib. milk Te p at 
a7 50c p bu. At Minera! Ridge, wheat $1. oat» 

steers Sc, lambs 8c, — 55c, oe me 
copies 75e, buttermijk 15c | oe erpege tame 
p Ib, cucumber pickles 30@40c. At R. wer — i 
s = ya oats ns potatoes > Te, pA mg 


‘wheat see. 
steers “ete hess To, lambs Ze, “Sutter fat wheat tb. 
2 Jentiful at 8@10 p ton. At B oe 

ald icon, 90c, 40c, potatoes 2 
seers 6@Tc, boss. Yorkers, 7c, lambs 2@3 p nd 
butter 18¢ p Ib, eggs 22c p doz. 











Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise BA Ld wish 
te buy, seli or exchange. 


THE APDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as 2 word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

coPpY —_ be recetved Friday to guarantes 

of the following week. Adver- 

tisements of 
RENT” 


in issne 
Ra POR SALE” or 
be accepted at the ahove rate, but 
wilk be inserted in cur REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Wecekiy 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
Kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers an? the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 

cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
Feach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of egss. We shall continue to re 
cise the greatest care in poultry 
advertisers to use this paper, bet our oupenale 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








POULTRY 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper — 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach buyer 


oken, 
We shall continus _. exercise the 


ar 
— poultry to use this paper, 
ar responsibility an must end with that. 


DOGS 
THOROUGHBRED PEDIGREED FOX HOUND 
pups, 5 to 15 months. Several broken hounds. Ale 


broken Beagies and rabbit hounds. Six brood bitches, 





$8 apiece. Two in whelp, $15. FAIRMOUNT KEN- 
NELS, B 3, Red Lion, Pa. 
COLLIES breeding. JOEL 


CHEAP—Excellent 
Pa. 


GROVER, Ulysses, 





WHITE LEGHORN HENS—TO0O hatched 1914 
Every one 9 class. average 75e. some my _ 
=a 80e. rm at 

expense. “a GEORGE PHILLIPS, a a 
Sousa. ct 


PENUILED 








INDIAN BUNNER DEAKES snd 
cockerels. Also 





FOR SALE—Single comb White Leghom_ April 
and May hatched re, 75 cts each WILCOX 
POU LTRY PARM, R 2, Mayville, N Y. 

WHITE HOLLAND ‘TUBKEYS: 


Diack Polish chickens; 
CHAS THIELE, Mardeia. Md 








POR ——= 8 C White Leghorn pullets, May 
hatched. ge each. LEON SANFORD, Mar- 
garetville, x ¥. 


PULLETS AND COCKERELS, 
horns. Orpingtens. Catalog free. 
Cambridge, Md. 





Barred Bocka. Lex- 
W. J. SHERMAN, 








as STOCK 


BERRY PLANTS, "FRUIT TREES— Sventers. 
raspberry, Blackberry, asparagus plants, fruit trees 
fall planting; all leading varieties. Catalog | 
Aeente wanted. HARRY L. SQUIRES, -~ ¥— 
Y. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Laser plants now ready. 
55 varieties, imcluding the fall a en 
» & KEMP 








roets, etc. Catalog free. HALL, 
Route 1, Bhodesdale, 
LIVE STOCK 

REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS, twelve 
weeks old, ten dollars. Few young service boars; 
would exc’ one. F. ELDBEDGE, Spring 
Breok Farm, » SE. 

REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; all ages; mated. not akin. Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Coehranville, Pa. 





CHESTER wares PIGS, farrowed June 25. ap 
registered Ches sow. Nice conformation. D. 
ADGATE, y— 4 Chasm, N Y. 


REG CHESTER WHITE SPRING GILTS: service 
r. Seven week old pig, $6. A. A. SCHOFELL, 
Heuretton, NY. 








BERKSHIRES—Pigs, service boars and bred sows. 
| ore bull, 4 monthh W. LOTHERS, Perulack, 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


BARREL LOTS PS slightly damaged stoneware 
direct from pottery. New Brighton. Pa. for 





$t. Lots well assorted. containing jars, pans 
tea and wo _— of each. 
Send cash with order. E. CO, Port- 
lend. Me. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical, up to 
@ate. Tells all you want to know —- eare and 
—— on of poultry, for pleasure profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE. 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


$18 WEEK—Become chauffeurs. Earn while learn 
ies: sample lessons free. FRANKLIN INSTITU/E 
pi Roch , 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS WAN TaD to Ruy 
monthly. Free living quarters. Write 
107F, St Louis. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKEi 





100 ACRES, $5500—Stock, tools and = = 
cluded. Three horses, 19 cows, bull, machiners. 
wagons, ail tools and crops go to quick ‘buyer of this 


splendid New York state farm. 


Only 3 
town; close to school; A, ,%- 


fertite fields average 50 tona 


hay Eesides other crops; large pasture; foi of wood 
variety fruit; excellent 2-story, 12-room house. run 
bing water; big barn, other buildings. <A real bac 


gain at $5500 for all, easy terms. 
1. “Strout’s Biggest Farm SBargains,’’ just out 
Write today for your free copy. E. 
FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 
New York. 


Full details, page 


34th St. 





FARMERS WANTED—Victoria. 
special inducements. Government land, water, reil 
ways; free schools; 31% years to pay for farma 
adapted to alfalfa, corn, sugar beets, fruit. etc 


Australia, offers 





Climate like California; ample markets: reduced 
passages for approved settlers Free particulars feom 
¥ ‘kK, Government Representative ~" on 

Victoria, 687 Market St, San Francisco, Cal. 
PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS at Richland 
Heights, in Shenandoah valley of Virginia. Selfectet 
location; 5 and 10 acre tracts, 250 and up, easy 
terms. Good fruit, vegetable, poultry and live steck 
counter. Large list of other farms: sen4 for lterature 
, LaBAU oe Sort) Agt N d& W Ry, ia 

Arcade Bul’? woe at, Va. 


GET AWAY FROM those long. cold winters. Send 
for free copy THE ONLOOKER, Foley, Als, and 
learn about the orange, grape fruit, pecan, vegetable. 
poultry and dairy belt of the Guif Coast section, 
where the weather is always mild. 








A FARM, ten acres, for two ladies. Chicken 
raising; view; near village; house eight rooms; 75 
$3000. JEANNE Cas- 


miles of New York City. 
SARD, 165 W 83 St, New York City. 





150 FARMS FOR SALE—Near 3 = ee 
Trenton markets; good railroad and trolley facilit: 
New catalog. Established 25 years. HORACE ‘o 
REEDER, Newtown, Pa. 





FOR SALE—100 acres. with 14 head steck, alt 
machinery and crop. Price $4000. $1400 = cash. 
MARTIN SCHULER, R 1, Union, N'Y. 





WANT TO RENT, ON THIRDS, Sond equipped 
farm. CHAS HALBERT, Dethi, N 





=: PAID—Old gold, silver; false teeth sets. 

‘our shipment returned at our expense if amount 

a mot satisfactory. Catalog free ALEX LOEB 
©O, Jewelers-Smelters, Newark, N J. 


' FOR SALE—DeLaval Separator No 15. Churn 
and butter worker used less than year. Guaranteed 
te work perfectly. LANGFORD, Clinton, NY. 








FOR SALE—Fearless two horse double gear tread 
power. nearly new. Polled Holstein bull. two years 
ed F. A. WILTSIE, South Bethiehem,-N Y. 


ee exchange sweet potatoes for apples, 
bbl for will sell wholesale price. W. E. 
LORD, East New Market, Md. 








a from factory to consumer. Ten-Ib 
full cheese sent gregee for $2. GEO B. 
McMULLEN, Watertown, ¥. 





VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on trial. Write 
MISS BERTHA MARDISS. Route 5. Rosedale. Kan. 
eee 








OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
jobs now open to farmers—men and women. $65 to 
$150 month; vacations; pleasant work; steady 
employment; pay sure; common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for free list positions now 
obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept (C40, 
Rochester, N Y. 


BIG PAY AND SURE WORK FOR YOU with 
Uncle Sam-—Thousands of government positions open 
this yeer. Write for my big free book 822 today. 
BAKL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 


MEN WANTED in every county to rc fruit trees, 
berry plants, nursery stock, seeds, all or part an 
Clean, profitable business all the year. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 














BEGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS—Well covered 
field sheep $15. F. L. HANSEL, East Winfield, N Y. 


REGISTERED JERSEY RED; boar and two sows. 
Cheap. REYNOLDS FARM, Annandale, N J. 


PURE RAMBOUILLETTES—Sire seoneed 24 Lbs. 
Farmers’ prices. SUMMER, LeRaysville, Pa. 








I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Can heijs you secure railway mail or other govern- 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT, 
107 B, St Louis. 





LEARN gg DRIVING AND REPAIRING—Earn 
while learning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept C805, Rochester, N Y. 





ESSEX PIGS; herned Dorset ram. and ram lambs. 
CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, N Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE—Al!l_ ages. Choice 
stock. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS. May pigs, $12. 
Write P. J. KIRK, Nottingham, Pa. 








ee single man for general farm 
work. DAWN W. BARRETT, Edmeston, Otsego Co, 





HELP WANTED—Man to work on a farm. Good 
pinee and good salary. Address BOX 58, Layton, 








Statement of the onnership, management. ete, re- 
qu:red by the Act of August 24, 1912, of Orange J: ua fd 
Ar: rican Agriculturist of New York published wee. 


ectered at Springfield. Mass., for Oct. 1. e's 
Name of president Merbert Myrick; editorial director 
Albert W. Fulton, editor Charles William Baurke«t, 
New York, N. Y.. business manager Thomas A. Buar- 
rett, New York. N. Y¥.. publisher Orange Judd Com- 
pany, New York. N. ¥. Owners: (If a corporatinn 
give its name and the names and addresses of stce 
holders holding 1 per cent or more of total amow: ; 
If not a corporation, give names and e@ 
of individual owners.) Erwin E. A . 
Worcester, Mass., Lewellyn Beaumont, en: 
Conn., Chas. W. Burkett, New York, Y.. Be 
Susan Clough. . Louis F. or Ne 

. Conn., Gaylord, Chicopee, Mas. 

Est. Wm. H. Haynes, Boston, Mass.. Herbert Myric 
Mass., V. K. Myrick, Springfield, Maw . 
Phelps Publishing Compeny. Mas. 
Everett B. Shermen, Harrisville. BR. [ 
holders, mortgagees, and other security —~w- 2 holt 
mes oe aS on See ee boud. 
. or other securities: (if are none, &) 
None. Thomas A. Barrett, business manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of 
Sept.. 1915. Thomas Gallagher, notary public. (Seal.) 


It Pays to Sell 


at a close margin when the expense of making the 
sale isn't large. And no selling plan for poultry. 
eggs, live stock, farm prod or te is cheaper 
than an adv in the classified column of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, for it only costs six conta o 
word to reach 625,000 readers, and the price of « 
postage etamp to carry your letter to us. 

You are getting in direct touch with desirable 
eustomers 


Through the Farmers’ Exchange 


and if you haven't yet tried this plan we are con- 
fident it will prove as good @ thing for you as «# 
has for so many of our subscribers. These advs aro 
read all right—don't think for a minute ther're met 
—and scores of people who have used the classified 
columns have told us how surprised they have been 
at the number of replies received. 

Now just think this over carefully, for there’s no 
reason why it shouldn’t pay yea os well as others 
Remit by money order or bank draft, at 6 cents per 
word to 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Aveaue - - New York City 


mortgages 
state.) 














REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
SEWARD JONES, Madison, N 





S—Hampshires and Rambouillets. Dirt cheap. 


RAM 
CLARKE BROS, Freeport, O 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE JOSEPH KENNEL, At- 
glen, Pa. 








PATENTS 


URED eredit system—Free 
wy ro Bay Be WATERS AND 
COMPANY, 4212 Warder Building, Washington. DC. 


STANCHIIONS 





CRUMB'S STANCHIONS on are guasentesd te 
the aser. Thor are cf ae 2 pa 


WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St. F 


please 
trial in 
booklet. 


PIGS—Six dollars. 
¥. ' 





Orange Judd Co., New York, N. Y 


turist. 


New York. 


Easily Sold His Farm 


Gentlemen—I only paid you a hon dollars for advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange of American Agriculturist and thereby sold my farm for 
over twenty thousand dollars ($20,000.00), thanks to the American Agricul- 


Yours very truly, 
B. L. HURD. 
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How Best to 
THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
ye or -~Wheat—, -~Corn-, Oats 

pot 

1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 

1:04 1.09 60 .73 .33 .48% 
New York .Se 2.38 -.72 - 30 At «SS 
Le -- 72 «—£89—i«iw A tC 
®t Louis 211.11 1.04 [60 ‘80 [33 _ 
nies RAS 206-.20- — - — 
nneapolis se- 230 <.61 u73 - 20 6 

At Chicago, wheat was again un- 


settled within a moderate range and 
vigorous support lacking. In /f-ct, 
more or less of the time bearish oper- 
ators were in the ascendency, forcing 
prices downward but not seriously. 

On the side of demand was first of 
all the domestic requirements for 
bread and seed, 


this running much 
the same from year to year, al- 
though gradually increasing with 
population. Finally comes the sur- 
plus seeking foreign outlet; in this 
world news controlled. The bugbear 
is the “Russian bear’; in other 
words the indeterminate but pre- 
sumably large surplus of wheat in 
Russia from the crops of both 1914 
and°1915 still bottled up 


















































































But bearish operators, due chiefly 
to reported substantial successes 
on.the part -f the allies, sold 
wheat on the (Heory ‘ht the 
Dardanelles may be opened earlier 
than anticipated, thus releasing 
a lot of this Russian wheat to 


western Europe. Yet this is all sur- 
mise, and assuredly subject to some 
facts on the other side of the case. 
For-one thing the Dardanelles are 
not open; again, the outlet by way 
of-the: White sea in the months to 
come is greatly hampered by lack of 
railway facilities and py the fact that 
- an Arctic winter is just ahead; finally 
80 great has been the destruction of 
ships by war that there may be a 
dearth in grain tonnage even if 
everything else were favcerable. Thus 
all in all it is idle to count too much 
on the Russian wheat surplus’ very 
soon getting into western Europe. 

Further complications in the 
Balkans indicate aid for Turkey 

. against the allies. This means that 
the Dardanelis probably will not be 
captured by the allies for months. 
‘Thus Russia’s large surplus of grain 
of the two 1914-5 crops, probably 
more than 25,000,000 bus, may not 
reach the markets of the world. 

The very latest influence in the 
grain markets, of far-reaching possi- 
bilities, is the success of the enor- 
mous war loan. England and France 
jointly are borrowing (issuing 5% 
bonds) a half billion dollars in the 
U 8, and it is everywhere conceded 
this should stimulate buying food- 
stuffs and.other agricultural products 
for shipment to Europe. While the 
Successful loan negotiations were ac- 
cepted asa bullish feature in the 
grain markets, the generous bulk of 
our; wheat surplus at the samé time 
acted as a force in keeping down the 


price. Trading was active in Dec de- 
livery around 9414@96c p bu, with 
May. 961% @98'%4c. 

The corn market is feeling the 


effects of the reasonably good weather 
extending into the opening-of Oct; yet 
the driving rains of late last week were 
against curing the crop. - Estimates 
‘are for enormous yield even though 
some of this is. unmerchantable and 
suited... only to feeding in the home 
jots. New crop deliveries have sought 
tly lower levels, carrying Dec to 
h354c p bu, followed by slightly fa- 
-vorable reaction and May 2c pre- 
mium, The demand was fair but not 
urgent on both cash and future ac- 
count, exports very small and some 
fear;.expressed that Argentina may 
‘materially. increase its shipment to 
Atlantic. ports. 

The oats market was indifferently 
fupported, purticularly in nearby de- 
liveries, and standard grace in store 
‘was’ quotable around 37@38c p bu; 
Dec nearly stéady at 3544 @36%4e. 

y seed was moderately active 
and-easier under increased offerings 
and a fair demand; prime - salable 
- around $7.50 p 100 Ibs, Mar 8. Clover 

: age in. about the recent favor, ood 
_ ‘to prime 17.50@20, miliets 1.75 @2.25, 
‘buckwheat dull around.2@2.25, a level 
‘gomewhat higher than the average 

for this time of year. 


canal high: cost of cottonseed meal 


meal ae Neca to increase 


- @ORt dP roe reo eed. Dealers, 
: ‘to the fact 





flow -into the consuming markets of. 
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Market Crops 
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that fortunately there is a large sup- 
ply of corn @istillers”. grains owing to 
the large- preduction of industrial al- 
cohol. There is also plenty of 
gluten feed on the. markets. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
+e wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
anand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
emailer way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secu tail prices to 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans and Peas 
Great damage by blight and rust, 
quality much below normal. Some 
fields hardening with harvesting. Ten 
per cent more beans planted this year 
eo last.—[E, T. B., Canandaigua, 





Crop damaged here 60%, red kidney 
beans hurt by rust more than others. 
some fields plowed under. Many will 
never get ripe. Red kidney beans 
quoted at $3 p bu, pea beans 2.60.— 
[Ora Lee, Orleans, N Y. 

At New York, moderate trading in 
beans and peas noted under light 
supplies. Scotch beans have had re- 
cent export demand, which has 
strengthened their position, all lines 


uckleberries 12c¢ 
ae Tc OL25 b standard era, 


Hay and ‘Straw 

‘me New York,*market easy under 
liberal. supply of*medium and low 
grades, fcy qualities: firmly‘ held; mov- 
ifig well. No /1 timothy $25 @ 25.50 p 
ton, No 2 22@23, fey light clover 
21@23, rye straw 15@15.50. 

Onions 

No onions in this county, several 

cars being shipped in from outside 


Gi 


points, Have storage capacity for 
700,000 bus, but no onions to fill. 
[W. D. Bowers, Hardin County, O. 


Onion harvest completed here, some 


sold at p bu, others We. Average 
yield is about 125 bus p acre. Onions 
are small, but are good keepers. 


Growers will load five cars.—[G. T. 
W., Kosciusko Co, Ind. 

At New York, onions in good sup- 
ply, offerings irregular in- quality, 
strictly fcy stock commands full quo- 
tations. State and Jersey red and 
4 50c @$1 p bskt, Shelter Island 

1.50@2.50 p bbl, Orange Co 1@1.50 
Pp bag, Ct valley yellow 1.50@2, west- 
ern white 1@1.25, Md and Va 25 @ 
75e p bskt. 

Poultry 

At New York, steadily increasing 
demand noted, all lines are firmer, 
roosters and fey chickens in. light 
supply. Fresh killed, milk fed, dry 
picked chickens quotable at 26@27c p 
lb, iced fowls 1744@18e, O and Mich 
scalded 17@17%c, roosters 13@13%c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, lessening of sup- 
plies of many varieties gave steady to 
firmer tone to prices. Cauliflower 
slightly higher, L I short cut $3@5 p 
bbl or $1.25@2.25 p cra, state $1.50 
@2 p bbl, western N Y $1@1.75 p cra. 
Choice celery 30@40c p 12 stalks, 
cabbage $2@4 p 100, lima beans 75c @ 
$1.25 p bag, mushrooms $1@2 p 4-lb 
bskt, okra $1@1.50 p carrier, pump- 

















A Great Bull of Notable Ancestry 


This is Rag Apple Kurudyke 8th, owned by 
He was sired by Rag Apple Korndyke, and his dam was 
who made over 38 pounds of butter in seven 
The mother of this bull was sired by Pontiac Korndyke, one of 


Buffalo, N Y. 
Pontiac Lady 
days. 


Korndyke, 


the greatest bulls of the.breed. This bull shows a 


Oliver Cabana, Jr, of 


wonderful constitution, 


splendid quality and meets the highest ideals of Holstein conformation. 


steady to firm; 1914 marrow beans 
$7.90@8 p 100 lbs, pea beans 5.50@ 
5.60, red kidney 6.65@6.70, yellow 
eye 4.90@5, Cal lima 5.25.@5.30, 1915 
Scotch peas 4.20@4.25. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, market quiet for 


evaporated apples, few sellers in evi- 
dence, prices generally firm. Fancy 
evaporated apples quotable at 84@ 
914c¢ p Ib, choice 7%@8c, prime 7@ 
7c, sun-dried quarters 5% @6c, 
slices 314 @ 4c, black raspberries 
23 @ 25c. 

Eggs 

supply of fcy fresh- 
light, ar- 
steady to 


At New York, 
gathered stock continues 
rivals closely clearéd at 
higher prices, more quiet trading: in 
medium and average grades, prices 
steady, near by eggs in moderate 
supply. Extra fine fresh-gathered 
eggs quotable at 34@35c p doz, extra 
firsts 32@33c, firsts 27% @30%¢, state, 
Pa and near by white hennery 46@ 
48c, ordinary 35@45c, brown 36@37c. 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, pears selling well 
when fcy, peaches fairly plentiful, in 


good demand with market a shade 
higher, plums. and. prunes.in larger 
supply and lower, cranberries held 
firmly... Clapp’s Favorite pears-quot- 
able at. $2.50@4.50.p bbl, Bartlett 
250@5, Seckel- 4@S8, Beurre. Bosc, 
Beurre Clairgeau and Beurre D’Anjou 
203.50, Le Conte and Kieffer 150@ 
2.25, apple-quinces 3@5, western N Y 
peaches 60 @S85c p bu, state, Pa and 
southern 5O0@80c, . plums 1@1.50, 
prunes 1@1.50,;. Del grapes . 30@-40c 
p.20-lb “bskt,. Va figs 4@12¢e-:p. -- qt; 
Cape «; Cod. .cranberries. 5.50@6.75 «p 
bbl; or-1.50@1.15 » ecra,-Pa- and Jer- 


kins 75c @$1 p bbl, peas $2 @ 2.50, pep- 
pers 60@90c, romaine 50c@$1 p cra, 
spinach 50@Tdc p bbl, squash 75c@ 
$1.25, turnips $1@1.50, tomatoes 50c@ 
$1.25 p carrier, water cress $1@1.50 p 
100, bcehs, Brussels sprouts 6@ 14c p qt, 
nearby beans 50c@$1 p bag, carrots 
75e@$1 p bbl, Jersey~ corn $1.12@ 
1.25 p 100 ears, nearby cucumbers 
$1.50@2 p bbl. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, dressed calves in fair 
supply, demand moderate, prices easy 
on top grades. Choice country 
dressed calves 17144@18c p Ib, prime 
17@17%4e, fair -to good 141, @ 15c, 
coarse 13@14ce, country dressed pork 
80 to 140 Ibs ea 12@12'4c. 

Nuts 

At New York, chestnuts in liberal 
supply, demand limited, quotable at 
$4@4.50 p 60-Ib bu, hickory nuts 2.25 
@2.50, bull nuts 1:25@1.50, black 
walnuts 75c@1, butternuts 1.25@ 
1.50 p bbl, Va peanuts 5%.@6c p Ib. 

Mill Feeds 


A large shipper of cottonseed prod- 
ucts’ thinks cottonseed ~meal prices 
have been.forced up-abeut $2 a ton 
more than can be maintained after 
the crush -is° in full blast in late 
October. -Sovithern.mills now ask $28 
against $19 last year. Foreign mar- 
ket dull, ocean freights almost pro- 
hibitive, bulk of supply must be used 
in U.S, and must meet competition of 
biggest. grain crops on record. Against 
this view. is« higher prices for. cotton 
fiber, relatively ‘short crop, increased 
demand for concentrates, and plant- 
ers. unitedly demanding ~ highest _Ob- 


. tainable: prices for seed. 


‘At-New York, coarse western. bran 
$24.90.@22.35 p ton, linséed © oil méal 


-€ol 


American Agriculturist 
eek middlings 22@33, 

. C@i.@:p 100-1b ‘sk,- Shoeniny 
Pp . 


THE POTATO SITUATIO!! 


meal 
3.5 





The potato crop in Pa is une... 
some fields showing up well, o1!, .:s 
very poor. A correspondent at ts 
Albany, Bradford Co, -commen:: yn 
poor crop, owing to wet weather - iq 
blight with attendant rot, i g 


many fields will not be dug. On -j, 
other. hand a correspondent at ji, ,. 
disville down in Lancaster Co rep 
the yield in his territory at least 
more than normal. At Macun: 
Lehigh Co, some rot though it 
serious. 

Potato crop in a large area is wry 
nearly a complete failure. Fie!ds 
sprayed are but very little better than 
the unmsprayed. Some pieces wire 
plowed up, others harrowed with a 
view of securing seed.—[O. T. P,, 
Wellsville, Allegany County, N Y. 

The potato crop has suffered heavily 
through excessive rainfall and hum‘. 
ity and the harvest will reveal a crop 
of 40 to 75 bus p acre; harvest 
gan Oct 1—[C. W. B., Phelps, N Y. 

Potato crop short here by at le:st 
15%, growers holding.—[W. Van Pict, 
Schenectady Co, N Y. 

Vines dead three weeks due to 
blight, crop damaged about 50 to. tu™ 


Pe 


Less than S8O% normal acreage to be 
harvested. Average yield p acre will 
be about 75 bus.—[A. T., Living. 
ston Co, N Y. 

Expect not more than 50 to 75 
bus p acre, in some cases potatoes 


Growers will sell 


nearly all rotting. 
fearing potatoes 


on account of rot, 


will not keep Not more than hilf 
crop this year, 60c p ~ offered.— 
[C. E. 8., Cayuga Co, N 


Farmers holding for $1 p bu, Sic 
offered, much rot, most onions small. 


Not many will be stored. Expect 
much higher priges here.—[C. D. 
‘Proctor, Lake Co, O 

About 60% of normal crop, onions 
small, At least 90% of onions have 
been put in storage, most growers 
holding.—[{J. D. L., Wayne Co, 0 

Potatoes in Clay Co will prod 


about 100 bus p acre on full normal 


acreage. Growers are offered 20c p 
bu, but inclined to hold. Digging not 
yet general, because of . unfavoralle 


weather, but quality will be A No 


{F. G., Clay County, Minn. 

At New York, receipts of potatocs 
failed to meet current demand, mar- 
ket active and firm. Maine potatocs 


in bulk 2@2.25 p 180-lb bag, state in 
bulk 1:75@2.25, L I 2@2.580 p ba 
Jersey 1.50@2, sweet potatoes 1.50 


@2 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
1915.. 2914 30 27% 
1914. . 301% 8 29 14 
1913. . 32 31% 31 
1912. . 3 32 30 
Butter 
At New York, market fractionally 


higher on choice and fcy grades fresh 
Under good outside demand all 


emy. r 
receipts cleaned up closely. Highest 
scoring lots in light supply, unable to 


meet demand, some late Aug and Sept 
storage butter reaching market, small 
quantity of butter moving for export. 
Extra cmy quotable at 28%c p Ib, 
higher scoring lots 29@29%c, cmy 
firsts 26@28c, finest dairy 27% @28c, 
packing stock 20% @21c. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 27c p lb, 
dairy 20c. 

At Pittsburgh, emy, 29/2 

At Cincinnati, my 7 ua. ‘dairy : 20c 

At Buffalo, cmy Se, dairy 27c. 

At Syracuse, dairy $2 @ 3Ac. 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 274 
27%c p Ib. 


@ 


Chees+ 
At New York, trading quiet 
liberal supplv New York fresh flats 
colored 15@15%c p tb, white 15c, 
daisies 151%4@16c, Wis twins 14% 4@ 
15¢e, young America 15% @16c, state 
skim cheese 12@12%4c, 


THE APPLE MARKET 


Apples wormy because of 
frosts and crop will be only 15% 


under 





early 
fu’) 


yield. Recent windstorms also dam- 
aged crop.—[Ira Pease, Osweg) 
County, N Y. 

Frost and dry weather had cut 


crop, with harvest but 10% of normal, 
smallest crop of apples for years 
Quality .of-few on trees only. fair, no 
frost yet.—[W. P..Shurtliff, Andros- 
coggin: Co, Me. 

Most farmers are holding apples for 
$3 delivered at* the station, bid price 
2.50.—[M. 8. S., Brooks, Me. 


Apples better ‘quality than usual, 
bid price $2.25 ‘p bbl.—-[G. R. P. 
Fordhill, W Va. 

At New York, large offerings of 
apples meeting a fair outlet, market 
steady,’ top figures higher. Wolf 


River, McIntosh, Alexander, Jonathan, 
Northwestern Greening and York Pip- 
pin: varieties quotable at $2.50 @4.5 

p bbl, Baldwin 4.50@3; Ben Davis 2@ 
3,- Winter Banana 2@2.50 p bx, west- 
ern Jonathan ond _Grimes Golden 
1.530@ 2.25. ms ; wy 14 
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Live Sroca Preio Repacecatarve 




























LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





-- Cattle — -— Hogs — -— Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
CABO veees $10.30 $2. * $8.35 $9.50 $6.40 $5.75 
> aul ’ 9.50 7.80 8.80 5.75 450 
New York 9.65 19. io 8. 4 910 6.25 6.00 
Buffalo ....- 8.75 10.00 846 9.60 6.50 6.00 
Kansas City.. 10.10 10.50 8. 20 9.35 6.50 5.75 
Pittsburg «..-- 9.00 9.00 860 9.05 6.50 6.00 


At Chicago, market continued to 
fluctuate. favor shown alternately to 
baby beeves and prime heavy steers. 
Latterly good to choice yearlings find- 
ing strong demand, selling up to 
$10.25@10.35 p 100 Ibs, the heavier 
weights showing some slight decline. 
These prices were for right choice 











animals, well worth premium over 
anything at market in recent weeks. 
Other lots of choice yearlings sold 


with bulk of right good to 

steers going at 9.50@ 
offerings, including 

some corn-fed steers, 8.75 @9.40. 

In general, market reflected some 
weakness, due to practical elimina- 
tion of eastern shipping demand, as 
outlets are indefinitely closed on ac- 
count of quarantine. Market held up 
despite this disadvantage because of 
moderate receipts. Western range 
eattle continued to arrive in less than 


10 @ 10.15, 
choice handy 
9.85, ordinary 


normal numbers. 

Prime to fancy beef steers, p 100 Ibs.. $8. s0@ 10. 50 
Good to heavy native corn-fed.....++++. 9.00@ 9.85 
Common tO MedIUM........cceeeeevecee 8.75@ 3:00 
Fair to g00d GTaSSETS........-see-seeeee 7.75@ 8.00 
Common to extra good butcher heifers.. 7.00@ 9 00 
Fair to good butcher bulls ° 6. 00@ er 





Canning stuff, cows and bulls. 50@ 4.75 
Good selected veal calves...... ° gos@al. 50 

Light weight hogs latterly were less 
in request and showed some decline. 
Lack of shipping trade also had a 
downward effect on prices, which, 
with moderately large receipts, 
brought reaction from recent gener- 








ally prevailing good prices. Bulk of 
packing kinds sold at $7.15@8.15 p 
100 Ibs, common to good mixed pack- 
ing hogs 6.90@7.35, light butchers 
pe 8.40, light shipping hogs 8.25@ 


Normal receipts of good quality 
sheep were readily cleared at steady 
prices. Western ewes brought slight 
advances and sold at $5.80@5.90 p 100 
Ibs, native ewes 5.75@5.80, wethers 
5.75 @6.50, yearlings 6.25@7.50, native 
lambs 8.50@9. 





? —_ 
Wardwell’s Syracuse Winnings 
At the New York state fair, H. L. Wardwell of 

Springfield Center, N Y, won the following awards 
on his Shropshires; Two-year-old ram, first; year- 
ling ram, third; ram lamb, first and third; two- 
year-old ewe, first and fourth: yearling ewe, first 
and second; ewe lamb, first and third; four lambs, 
get of one sire, first and second; k, first and 
second, also champion ram and champion ewe. 

won these prizes not only in the open class, 
but in the American Shropshire specials. This is 
making a pretty clean sweep in sheep. 

Their herd of Jerseys won the following psteens 
Bull five years old and under four, second; bull one 
yar and under two, ; two —B , and 
under 12, second; cow five years or over, fourth; 
cow four years and under five, first; cow three years 
and under four, second; heifer 18 months and under 
two years, second and third; heifer two months and 
under 12, second and fourth; breeders’ young herd, 
second; calf herd, second; get of sire, first; produce 
of one cow, fourth; best four cows over four years 
old, second. Also won American Jersey cattle club 
eup for four best cows in milk owned and br by 
exhibitor whose herd is maintained in New York 
state. 

The Wardwell flock throughout were remarkable 
for their dense fleeces and good mutton form, also 
evenness of type. They claim to have the best 
registered flock of Shropshires in the United States, 
and anyone wanting to improve their flock should 
send for their ram catalog, in which every sheep is 
not only priced and described, but also a record of 
breeding given.—[C. W. B. 





Prices to Farmers 
NEW YORK—At Collins, corn at mill $1.60 p 


100, oats 35@40c p bu, hogs 6@7%c, cows and bulls 
4%@6c, milk 1.50 p 100 at bottling plant, milk at 
factories, cheese net 1.10@1.20 p 100. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Perkasie, wheat $1.10, corn 
88c, oats 45c, potatoes 50c, steers 8c, hogs 10c, butter 
3ic, milk 4%ec p at. 








SWINE BREEDERS 
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Buy Jersey Reds—they pay best. 


Turn any com- 


mon feed into uncommonly fine meat, most de- 


sired by packing houses. 
Facts tells how to raise hogs that average 


My free book of 


300 to 375 pounds in 9 months! 


Write for it today 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, 


Box 10, 











Berkshires, boars and gilts of the best breedi 
Oxford rams and ewes, imported, or sired by imported 
rams. The above will be sold cheap if taken soon. 
HH. &S. TILBURY, Rt. 2, OWEGO: N. Y. 


1% CHOICH BERESHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope 

ful 167999, a grandson of Masterpiece 77000, ‘od 
from dams of equa! breeding $12.50 each. tered, 
crated and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pride Home Farm, J will Mayes, Prop.. Howard, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
I r yy ay db La: boar. = 
OM 2 A BEATTY. ORIENT. OHIO 
Special Oct. Sale. prolific; 


and ens pigs in pees. w a. i 
sold this month (Oct.). rite at once 
G. 8. HALL, - SEMDALE, OHIO 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
e@ your wants and I will tell you the nearest I 


have to your wants. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, 0. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
wen BOWEN, “RFD. % SYRACUSE, N'Y. 


200 spring pigs of March and April far- 
Durocs 7° Br of from our large show and breed- 
ing boars. Ready to ship at once. Gilts and sows 
bred for fall farrow. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO, - Pleasantville, 0. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C-B.Baroes.Oxtford.N.Y. 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


Best strains. Prices right. A few spring left. Now 
booking orders for pigs of August farrow. 


EUGENE P. ROGERS, ° WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment ene Prices right 
BURKETT BROS., - COLUMBUS, 0. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Ped stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Ongffdaga Hil, N. Y. 











Poles. Chinas, large, 
ba: 



































Delchester Berkshires 


We can offer you boars and gilts of spring far- 
row, 1915. Our tall litters are coming along strong. 
We can make up some good trios from these. 

Our pigs are of the large, prolific kind, and are 
sired by such boars as Baron O’Delchester, 186492, 


and Black Star 7th, 194083 
Edgemont, 


DELCHESTER FARMS, Pennsylvania 

















’ 


Championship Blood Predominates 
Rapid gy and —— 9 pd have been requisite 
factors in the development 

The Fairview Tenn: Berkshire Herd 
We have some eplendid fall 1914 boars and gilts 
and mated trios of spring pigs to offer at this time. 
FAIRVIEW FARM, guyeva. cane 
B. L. Pike, Proprietor F. D. No. 


BERKSHIRES 3h.0¢es; syecial 

offering on boars 

ready for service, and bred Gilts. Home of the 

Grand Champion’ boar of 1914. Write for what 
ou want or come and see our he 

OOD FARM, LOWELL, MASS 


erkshires of Quality 


Stock of all ages and both sexes 
at aprice you can afford to pay. 


B. W. Brace, Albion, N. Y. 











BERKSHIRES—We have fer cate 2 number of young 
pigs, price $25 trio, unrelated. so 20 head of young 
service boars, splendid individnals from $25 up. 
Cholera imauned. Breeding. tacintdpette and type 








(Cholera Immune) 
Bred to our great Boar, 
Successor’s Longfellow 180,- 


504, first prize senior yearling 
boar, 1914, at Forest City, 
Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin 
State F. 

on FARMS, ‘4.5 Wai h 
Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.I. 2 
















POULTRY BREEDERS 





80 MANY a a 
eggs by our advertisers an: 
our subscribers that the publish 

nor can 
We shall continue exercise the greatcc’. care in 
allowing poultry A gs advertisers to use this paper. 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


S. C. Wh. Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Our strain are pronounced by leading 
utility men and judges wherever we dis- 
play them as being the Standard for 
utility Leghorns. Testimonials galore. 
, ~ pea stock the very best. Catalogue 
ree. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

F. J. DeHart. Cortland, N. Y. 


Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 


Breeding cockerels, stock imported direct from England 
Lay scoerene, handsome birds from world’s cham- 
on 











DON’T FAIL TO ATTEND 


Greatest Dispersal Sale of 


Registered 
Berkshires 


ever held in Pennsylvania 


Oct. 14, 1915, at 
Tompkins Farm, Lansdale, Pa. 
65 head of high-class stock will be sold 


Write for catalogue 


el HAR Se 


Heart’s 
Delight Farm 


Large Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for immediate service. 


W. H. Miner, 


Chazy, . New York 


























sa 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
at Highwood 


The Agricultural Department of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment has selected our herd to supply boars to 
that country. Leading breeders of Brazil and Argen- 
tina having been here and passed upon the excellence 
of our Berkshires, after examining the various large 
herds in this country. Select service boars, bred 
sows and young pigs for sale. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, 


ell 





DUNDEE, N. \. 








TOWNSEND FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


Headed by ARTFUL DUKE 62d, Ist prize 
senior yearling boar at Berkshire Congress Show 
in 1914. Write us your wants, we can supply you. 


TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, O. 


BUY YOUR BOAR NOW 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, I will be be- 
sieged by buyers looking for boars fit for immediate 
service. While I will probably be able to satisfy their 
-S — —— they will have been picked over consider- 

Better buy now so that Mr Man will feel at 
mind on business when the busy 














home and have his 
season comes. 
A. A. BUCKLEY, Woodrow Farm, BROAD AXE, PA. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 





the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








We have some very 

Shropshire Sheep —~ ye large. well- 

sexes and the best breeding 
LR Write. fee prices. 

ARTHUR 8. Dav 18 CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


REGISTERED 11 fy rena 
RAMS AND EW 


H.B. Covert, Lodi, N. 4 * for Sa le 


HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 











eannot be beaten. Comprising the bl 
Rival Masterpiece, Leone, Derryten ~ and 
Trueworth. ELKTON FARM. - ELKTON, MD. 





Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


WwW. W. STEWART LINWOOD 'N. ¥ 





Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
teday. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


Berkshires *: 


H. M. TERWILLIGER, ° 





4 October bargains in 
ready for service. 
ra pigs, sired by Hopeful 


KIRKVILLE, N. ¥. 





REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to six months weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty vf quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 

F. B. STEWART. - ESPYVILLE, Pd 





Several highly graded P Percheron Fillies 
one, two and three years old lso a pair of young work 
horses, gray and black, w weight 4000 Ibs., for sale. 

GRAYFIELDS FARMS - Greenwich, N. Y. 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 





At World's 1 and Greatest School and becomo 

independent a no capital invested. Every branch of 

the business taught in five Wri ay for 
Jones “1 Soh uct 





catalog. of Auctioneering. N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Carey 22. Jones, Pres. 


ayers. David Hammond, _Cortiend. N.Y. 





WE ARE NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 


Baby Chix, Bees and Queens 
for spring delivery. Let us quote you prices. 
HE DEROY TAYLOR CO., - NEWARK, N. Y. 


PURE BRED S. C. BROWN LEGHORN HENS 
1 year old, at $0.75 each if taken before Oct. 15th 
They are bred to lay and will lay this winter 


Cockerela fl See 
M. F. BO . -  CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 
8.C.W. “pean Barron- Wyckoff Strain, 


cocks and cockerels; hens and pullets. Price right 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
THE ALLEN POULTRY FARM, RIVERDALE, MD. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or 
pington cockerels, pullets and yearling stock. Honest 
values and square deal guaranteed 
RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, LYONS, N.Y 
RARER THRIFTY-BRED O85 
White Wyandottes, Silver Campines. 8. C. Buff and 
White a. Utmost satisfaction assured. Btock 


chicks and Illustrated circula 
OWNLAND FARMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND. SB. ¥. 

















Silver Laced Wyandottes 


Males and females $2 up. Breeding ducks $2 up. 
Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner ducks. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phosntxville, Pa 


BELGIAN HARES—4 months old stock at $2.50 pe 
pr. Ready for mt in two months. Larc: 
pound squab producing pigeons at $4 oe pr. Guar 
anteed mated. Also chickens, duck and dog 
Catalogue free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, ? 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


Grade Holsteins: 


27 two-year-old Holsteins bred to a 
thoroughbred bull. 25 yearlings. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N. ¥.| : 


$100—H. F. Bull—$100 
Born Feb. 7th, 1914 








rome 











Sired by Changeling Butter Boy DeKol. Dam Maid 
of Elmwood Hartje 2d, a 20.45 Ib. daughter of a 
30 Ib. cow. 

FRED A. BLEWER, OWRGO, N. Y¥ 


Holstein Bull 


Son of King Quality, from an A. B. O. daughter of 
King Walker, ready for service, for @ quick sale, 
$125. First check gets him. 


J. A. STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, N. ¥ 


CLOVERDALE AYRSHIRES 


1-2 yr. old bull. Oldhall Dandy’s Gladiator, a 
son of Moonstone Drumsie; dam an import cow. 
Nearly white and a fine individual; 
heifers reason for selling. Price $125. A bull 








calf, born Sept 21. 1915; 2-3 white; 

and a fine young cow. Price %25. This includes 
registry transfer and crating CLOVERDALE 
POULTRY FARM, F. J. Deliart, Cortland, N. ¥. 





HINCHEY H HOM ESTEAD 


Offers Holstein Bull Calf 


born Apr. 1, 1915; nicely marked, about half and hal? 
in color; sired bya son of Pietje 224 Woodcrest Led, 
and out of a granddaughter of DeKol Heng Burke. 


Price $50. 
W. 8S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey Bulli 
1 year old. Sire—Raymond Bull Moose No 22530. 
Great Grandsire—Im. Masher Sequel, A. R. Dam— 
Golden Cream of Springfield, No. 40418. A fine bull, 
in splendid condition and ready for service. Price 
reasonable, if sold at once. Apply 

RIDGEVIEW FARM, Box 5, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Guernsey Bull Calves 


Best of breeding. Prices right 
WEEKS, SURPRISE, 








CLAIR G. N. ¥. 


Young Stock for Sale #0 spe er ats 


berculin tested cows sired by fine registered Holstein bull. 
Exceptional opportunity. Address WILLIAM ay mye 
Superintendent Hungerkill Farm, Voorheesville, 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN H. CAMPBELL, R. F. D. 1, Binghamton, N, Y. 


ar Sired Rex 
Holstein Bull Calves Pii82 "sc 
seven days, 30 days, 134.66. They are extra good 
individuals, all from A. R. O. dams. Write for 
pedigrees and prices. The Yates Farms, Orc! Park, N.Y 
to 15 months old, $30 ana 


Holstein up. Write for pedigrees. 


BROOKDALE FARM, GREENVILLE, DBL. 














Registered bulls from 1 





calves from 
Registered Holsteins P'o.core 
by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose dam, sire’s 
dam and sister average 35.91 on butter in seven days. 
HOME FARM ENTRE VALLEY, PA. 


1100 pounds of butter in 365 days 

The youngest cow in the world to produce that omcunt 

is a Polled Holstein. Send for catalogue. 

GEO. E. STEVENSON & SONS, Clarks Summit, Pa, 

FOR SALE—Three Holstein ready for 

Sept. and Oct. use, price $90. #1 ty na Bae edict 4 
ers 6 and 8 mos. old, price 


youngst 
photo and breeding. 
a, , St. Lawrence Co., Canton ie 
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Head of Our Guernsey Herd - 

€ FLORHAM MONARCH 20771 
_Bire, Ne Plus Ultra 15265 Dam, Princess Pretoria 28403 


Young Bulls for Sale 


A very few choice young bulls, ali ages from 

+ montis to —_ ready for service, best of 
Reasonable 
at once for 








breeding. R. O. 
prices for fancy stock. Write 
prices. 


: Upland Farms Guernseys - 


Upland Farms Tamworths 














LASS XTIilI 

Dam, Hawthorn Lass 1. 

THE GREAT HAM 

© as Fy BACON HOG 
is abso- 


HAW-THORN 
Sire, Hawthorn Major. 


TA MWORTHS 


ail This stoc 


Pigs 
—_ hit eideat has been 
jamey pan a By trom Pe ~ Hh tp gis 
arge pro- 


wey ic 

hey smn Buy me oo Savion q 

superior hams and bacon. 

We are also breeders of ee Berkshires 
te for prices 

UPLAND FARMS, . IPSWICH, MASS. 


fancy prices for their 








Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





(His sire, King of the Pont 
No 1, bom 6, 191 

ib, 4 yr old, $150. 
old, 6 dams in gree 





- BE. H. KNAPP & SON 


well. gtown and nicely marked, dams sure to 
ready for use. They will be sold ‘quick. Write now 


iacs; dam 1091 Ibs. butter; 26193 Ibs. milk in 1 yr.) 
4, dam 13.80 Ibs. 1 yr. old, she 62%% blood of 


No 2, born! Dec. 1,. 1914, dam 16:11 Tbs. 3 yr. 
av. 29 Ibs., $100. These are fine individuals, 
inerease records. No 1 is 


y FABIUS, NEW YORK 








East River Grade 


Holsteins for Sale 


120 BEXTRA HIGH-GRADE Hol- 
stein cows. Some just fresh. Balance 
due Oct: & Nov. All in calf to Reg. 
bulls. Come and see these. STAY 
AND SEE THEM MILKED. 

10 Heifer calves 6 months old. 

‘20 Heifer calves 10 days old. 

10 Registered bulls. I keep only 

the best cows that can be found in 

this great dairy section. 

Bell Phone 14 F 4 or 
McGraw 43 F 2 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 
SPRINGDALE FARMS 


the best place to buy 


Grade Holsteins 














j BOW tnd of exten well-bred cows served to freshen in 

f Bept., Oct, and er. a All aon and heavy 
100-fancy two-year-old heifers, all s corved to reg. bulls. 
& few young reg. Holstein bull 


ju P.. BAUNDERS & BON, - 


[Spot Farm FH ol steins 


istered bull calves 1 to 6 

old $25 to $50 each. 5 heifer 
calves $100 each. % Holstein heifer 
and bull calves $15 each, express 
lots of 6 ; prompt 


“CORTLAND, N. ¥. 











A Chance of a Lifetime 


to secure a great pure- et Holstein bull for $100. 
Sir Korndyke Pontiac Joe, born May 13, 1915, a 
very fine ‘individual, in color largely white. SIRF, 
Sir a © Pontiac Artis, who has now nearly 

R. 0. daughters; the oldest has made over 
30 toe. butter im 7 days, and all of them have 
large records for age: His dam, Pontiac’ Artis, 
won $296 from the Seeeetation, the most that any 
cow ever won. AM, 8. . Pontiac Eppie, 
A. BR. O, 13.86 Ibs. bation in 7 glays at’ 2 yrs. 
and 2 months, under unfavorable conditions; she 
is one of the most promising daughters of Sir 
Veeman MHengerveld, the greatest sire of . the 


present day. 
N. Y. 














W. D,. ROBENS, POLAND, 
Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 


W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 








VANDERKAMP FARMS 
KING PONTIAC KONIGEN 


the $6,500—37 Ib. bull, is the sire of a bull calf 
from one of JUDGE SEG! 5. nio} on heeds sire’s first 
2 YEAR 2 “lb. DAUGHTERS 
We offer this 6 months old bull calf or an at- 
tractive price, subject to his dam en‘ering 
30 LB, CLASS. 
Write for particulars now to 


F.C.SOULE&SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















ag Fs "yearlings $36 each. 
.@ grade cows at v 
prices. The is the SPOT for Kent a 


Reagan Bros., Tully, N. Y. 

















‘THE LAKESIDE HERD 


‘A @rand ict of yearling bulls, ready for service, 
‘at very low figures. Also a choice lot of bull calves, 
heifer calves, yearling heifers, heifers bred to the 
best class of bulls. me choice young cows. Write 
your wants. 


E. A. POWELL, 
004 ‘W, Geneseo St., - : 


Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 

BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 

square and wel) of Hengerveid 

5 De Ke ‘Kel out “ot granddaughters 4. De Kol 2d Butter 
Price $75 to $150 if 


table room. Who is the lucky man? 
Ppa L Banks & San. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 


60 WW 0 20 4B Wh) 


DO NOT WAIT 


¥ oy mae de of a lifetime to buy a herd bull. 
* He. is sired by a grandson of King of the 
Pontiacs, out of a cow that made 
of 32.43 Ibs. — in 7 days. His dam is 

good produc cow. The first check for 
$55°takes “him. “Write today. 


Stevens Bros. Co., Liverpool,N.Y. 
RWB. F*pF-dH}FF} 


REGISTERED 


‘HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


3-t6 3° mos. old, nicely marked, well bred. $85 up. 
‘ Holstein bulls, 1 to a a9 old, good in- 





Syracuse, N. Y. 















AA 


DD 


dows 





- div is, O. K.. every way, $35 vu 
heifer sg F te high. pati. heavy pro- 
ia ae stock, $10 to 
SH, - . CORTLAND, WN. Y. 








Buys heifer calf 


ee $100 three months old 
; $150 Buys heifer six _— old; 20-lb.dam ; 
aA } sister to 30-Ib. jr. 4 year old. 


; Bulls Grendsons, King of the Pontiacs 
« tested dams, $100 to $150. 


‘Address, W. Hs MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














: -Milanhurst Farms 


- Ofters.6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
eee of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
doetgrsd good individuals, dams.sired by 
of? the” ‘best. sons of Pontiac Korn- 
6." = BLABREE BROS., Milan,. Pa.. 





piel Mena ic JaRVERS Weetpene Ne 





| $75 FOR SALE—$75 


. very fine young bull,.born April 22, 1915. Dam 
3 yrs., 79.47 Ibs. in. 30 days. Her sire’s 
yA Oakland Vrenagelsche, 22.66 Ibs., a daughter 


of Vrenagelsche 2d, a 31.24. Sired by King Veeman 
Pontiac Hengerveld, he a son of King: Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra, and from 29.14 daughter of Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld, seven 30 Ib. daughters. Write soon and 
get a bull from a herd that is making good the year 


around. 
DAVIS & ADAMS 


Munnaville Madison Co., N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


200 Guernseys 200 


From my August importation, personally 
selected from the best herds of Great Britain. 


Write for price list. 
FRANK S. PEER, Osceola Farms, 
CRANFORD, NEW JERSEY 














Country Life Farm 


born Sept 25, 1914. Sired by 
Beauty Seyis, a 31.87 lb son of the great 
Segis. The dam of this bull is a daughter of 

Cornucopia Johanna Lad. 8th, sire of 10 
0. 2 year olds. She made a record last spring 
of over 11 lbs of butter in 7 days five months after 
calving and will make a large record when she is 
next tested. This ig a nicely marked straight bull 
and will please anyone, On account of being over- 
crowded. $50° will. Buy him. 


H. H. WHEBLER, 


offers Holstein, bull, 
Colantha 
Belle 
Aaggie 
A. R. 


WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 
AYRSHIRES 


We are now able to offer a few bull calves, grandsons 
of our world’s champion cow, Auchenbrain Brown 
Kate 4th, from dams: with high advanced registry 
records. Our. herd averaged 12,000 pounds milk per 
year. Prices reasonable. Write for particulars. 

PENSHURST FARM, - NARBERTH, PA. 


300 Head For Sale 


Consisting of 100 high grade. Holstein cows, 
and close. up springers, 100 heifers nicely marked and 
good size; also 100 head of registered cattle, consist- 
ing of 50 cows, 25 heifers _and balance calves. Prices 








fresh 





right. These must be sold before November 1 
J. BR. FROST. - - MUNNSVILLE, N.- Y. 
30 hi 


th grade Holstein heifers, coming 2 yrs. old, $30 
up; 30 coming 3 yrs.-old, $40 up. ‘Also Holstein and 
+ Jersey fresh cow and springers; from $60 up. 

JAMES CHAMBERS, - WALTON, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 2%" 3%"! 


3915. A nice, straight calf. Sire, Kin Pontiac Boon 
Lilith, & son-of King of the Pontiacs. °with a 30-Ib, 
- AY 24-1. daughter of Aagzie cermuesee Jo- 








Yearling, Holstein Bull 


HENRY K. JARVIS; Weedaport, NY. | 


Price $75 if taken soan. 
a BROWN & SONS, Wet Wingela. NT 





American Agriculturist 





YES! 


will improve your present herd. 


have ever had. 
known. 


dams. 


averaring over 35 lbs. 


be proud of any of them. 


sale. 


approved veterinarians. 
Remember the date is 





You Want to Buy Holsteins 


but the question is where to get those that are good enough—cattle that 


The 18th Sale 


of the 
Breeders’ Consignment Sale Company 


offers the best: opportunity to get real *good’ ones at auction that you 
The females im this sale- are bred along the largest producing lines 
A great many. of them-have-records as well as Bbeing-from A. R. O. 
They are bred to bulls-that have made their owners famous. 
The bulls to be sold are. topnotchers. 
One of them is a son of. the World’s Champion yearly-butter pro- 
ducer, Finderne Pride Johanna Rue (1470.59 Ibs. butter-in: a year.) 
There is another bull whose four nearest dams Haye’ butter records 


In fact, everything in the sale is of a very high quality. You will 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT THING 


tO be -taken: into considerationeis the fact that the Breeders’ Consign- 
ment*Sale Co, is a concern with a-solid foundation. 
only good breeders and reliable men. 
It will be a pleasure for you to purchase in this sale where you 
know you will be fairly dealt: with. = 
Every. animal sold is guaranteed to be just as represented; or no- 2 = 


All animals over 6 months of age’ are tuberculin tested- by state 


October 12-13, 1915 


at the Syracuse Sale Pavilion, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Be sure and attend. 
































It is composed of 


































LIVERPOOL SALE AND PEDIGREE CO., Inc., Sale Managers. 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
HANIA a TINA en HA we Mt hh 





Disposai Sale at Elkton Farm 


ELKTON, MARYLAND 


There Will Be Sold at Public Auction on 
THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14 and 15, 1915 
The following Live Stock : 


CATTLE 

100 Head of the finest High Grade Holstein 
Matured Cows and Heifers 

25° Head of the finest High Grade Guernsey Cows 
and Heifers. 

One Pure- Bred Registered» Holstein Cow, 5 years 
oid. 

Ons Pure-Bred Imported Guernsey Cow, 4 years 

One Pure-Bred Registered Holstein Bull, Johanna 
Sarcastic DeKol Mercedes. 

Two Pure-Bred Registered Yearling Holstein 


Bulls. 
One Pure-Bred Registered Guernsey Bull. 
One Pure-Bred Registered Jersey Bull. 


AUCTIONEERS: W. 8S. Armstrong. 
W. D. Ewing. 


SALE: Commences promptly at 10 o’clock a. m. 


TERMS: A credit of 90° days will be extended“by the vik nd giving a bankable note with approved 


endorser. 
ELKTON is on the main line of the Penn R. 


gs 
hogs on the 15th at 11 0’clock, 





R., between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Owing to the-amount of.live stock to be sold- on the 14th we have decided to: sell our Berkshire 


BERKSHIRES 
40 Brood Sows, 10 Boars, 50 Gilts, 25 Sows and 
— from 3 to 6 mos. old; also some young 


pigs. 
These Berkshires are all registered or entitled to 
. They comprise the blood of Champion Rival, 
Masterpiece; Berryton Duke, 


Artful Duchess and 
Longfellow. . ee: 


No finer could be found 


HORSES 
Nin€ Heavy Work. Mares, one. with horse foal 
and one with mule foal at. foot. 
One Three-Year-Old Filly, sired by Hoke Junior, 
mark of .19, 
. 3 years old. 
. 2. years old. 
oo Grey Yearling Mule. 
© Mules, one bay and one brown; yearlings. 


One Spanish Jack; progeny can be seen on day 








svernanaas 





70 Registered Holsteins 70. 


AT AUCTION 


from the herds of Sam Werren, North Benton, 


Ohio, and 


J. A. & W. W. Watson, Youngstown, Ohio i 
At the-J. A. Watson Farm, Youngstown, Ohio 5 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER I, 1915 


A large number. of. fresh_cows- and springers. 
A select line of young bulls. 


heifers. 


Many choice 
For catalog address. 


THE OHIO HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ SALE Co. 


15 Wick Avenue, 


Youngstown, Ohio 


mmaenineniy Te ee 
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Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 -bull. 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R: O. record. 


The dam 





This ‘bull-is-a splendid. individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


W. W. JENNINGS ~ 


TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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"A Daughter 
of the Dons 





An account of the adventures of Dick Gordon in 


New Mexico, the same being hopelessly 
entangled with those of pretty 


by 
William McLeod Raine 


Valencia Valdes 





Identifying Maria—lll 
WARNING is not a threat, 
if you know this Senor 
Gordon, tell him to sell 
whatever claim he has. 
Tell him, at least to 
fight from a distance; 
not to come to this valley himself. 
Else his life would be at hazard.” 

“If he is a man, that will not keep 
him away. He will fight for what is 
his all the more because there is 
danger. What’s more, he’ll do his 
fighting on the ground—unless he’s a 
quitter.” 

She sighed. 

“T was afraid so.” 

“But you have not told me yet the 
alleged defect in the Valdes claim. 
There must be some point of law 
upon which the thing hangs.” 

“It is claimed that Don Bartolome 
did not take up his actual residence 
on the grant, as the law -required. 
Then, too, he himself was later gov- 
ernor of the province, and while he 
was president of the Ayuntamiento at 
Tome he officially indorsed some small 
granis of land made from this estate. 

“He did this because he wanted the 
country developed, and was willing 
to give part of what he had to his 
neighbors; but I suppose the con- 
testant will claim this showed he had 
abandoned his grant.” 


“I see. Title not perfected,” he 
summed up briefly 
“We deny it, of course—I mean, 


that Miss Valdes does. She shows 
that in his will the old don mentions 
it, and that her father lived there 
without interruption, even though 
Manuel Armijo later granted the best 
of it to Jose Moreno.” 

“It would be pretty tough for her 
to be fired out now. I reckon she’s 
attached to the place, her and her 
folks having lived there so long,” the 
young man mused aloud. 

“Her whole life is wrapped up in 
it. It is the home of her people. She 
belongs to it, and it to her,” the girl 
answered. 

“Mebbe this Gordon is a_ white 
man. I reckon he wouldn't drive her 
out. Like as not he'd fix up a compro- 
mise. There’s enough for both.” 

She shook her head decisively. 

“No. It would have to be a money 
settlement. Miss Valdes’s people are 
settled all over the estate. Some of 
them have bought small ranches. You 
see, she couldn’t—throw them down— 
as you Americans say.” 

“That’s right,” he agreed. ‘Well, 
I shouldn’t wonder but it can be fixed 
up some way.” 

They had been driving across a 
flat cactus country, and for some time 
had been approaching the grove of 
willows into which she now turned. 
Some wooden barns, a corral, an adobe 
house, and outhouses marked the 
place as one of the more ambitious 
ranches of the valley. 

An old Mexican came forward with 
a face wreathed in smiles. 

“Buenos, Antonio. This gentleman 
is Mr Richard: Muir.” 

“Buenos, senor. A friend of Dona 
Maria is a friend of Antonio.” 

“The older people call be ‘dona’,” 
the girl explained. “I suppose they 
think it strange a girl should have 
to do with affairs, and so they think 
of me as ‘dona,’ instead of ‘senorita,’ 
to satisfy themselves.” 

A vague suspicion, that had been 
born in the young man’s mind tm- 
mediately after his rescue from the 
river, now recurred. 

His first thought then had been 
that this young woman must be 
Valencia Valdes; but he had dis- 
missed it when he had seen the initial 
M on her kerchief, and when 
she had subsequently left him to infer 
that such was not the case. 





Synopsis—The first chapter finds 
Richard Gordon, a miner, engaged in a 
hazardous undertaking in his mine. 
Manuel Pesquiera comes to arrange a 
quitclaim, if possible, against the Valdes 
estate in New Mexico. This is the first 
that Dick Gordon had heard of his in- 
heritance. He declines to sign over his 
claims. Instead, shortly afterward, 
he goes to New Mexico. While fishing 
in a swirling stream he loses his 
balance and would have drowned but 
for the assistance of a beautiful girl, 
who, by the aid of her pony, pulls him 
= and insists on his accompanying 

ér to the Yuste Hacienda. The wrench 

‘oves more serious than expected. But 
4 is able to drive with the Senorita 
- aria Yuste, as the-girl calis herself, to 
nm adjacent ranch. During the drive 


ey ta , MO 4 
pa A Ik of the history_of. the Vaides 





He remembered now in what 
respect she was held in the home 
hacienda; how everybody they had 
met had greeted her with almost 
reverence. It was not likely that two 
young heiresses, both of them beauti- 
ful orphans, should be living within 
a few miles of each other. 

Besides, he remembered that this 
very Antelope Springs was mentioned 
in the deed of conveyance which he 
had lately examined before leaving 
the mining camp. She was giving 
orders about irrigating ditches as if 
she were owner. 

It followed then that she must be 
Valencia Valdes. There could be no 
doubt of it. He watched her as she 
talked to old Antonio and gave the 
necessary directions. How radiant 
and happy she was in this life which 
had fallen to her by inheritance! He 
vowed she should not be disinherited 
through any action of his. He owed 
her his life. At least, he could spare 
her this blow. . 


Manuei on the Stage Once More 


They drove home more silently 
than they had come. He was think- 
ing over the best way to do what he 
was going to do. The evening before, 
they had sat together before the fire 
in the living room, while her old 
duenna had nodded in a big armchair. 
So they would sit tonight and tomor- 
row night. He would send at once 
for the papers upon which his claim 
depended, and burn them before her 
eyes. After that they would be friends 
—and, in the end, much more than 
friends. 

He was still dreaming his air-casile, 





October’s Jubilee 











drove through the gate 
that led to her home. In front of the 
porch a saddied bronco trailed its 
rein, and nearby stood a young man 
in riding breeches and spurs. He 
turned at the sound of wheels: and 
the man in the buggy saw that it was 
Manuel Pesquiera. 

The Spaniard started when he 
recognized the other, and his eyes 
grew bright. He moved forward to 
assist the young woman in alighting; 
but, in spite of his bad knee, the 
Coloradoan was out of the rig and 
before him. 

“Buenos, 
Don Manuel, 


when they 


she nodded to 


releasing the 
hand of Muir. 

“Buenos, senorita,” returned that 
young man. “I behold you are al- 
ready acquaint with Mr Richard 
Gordon, whose arrival is to me very 
unexpect.” 

She seemed to grow tall before her 
guest’s eyes; to stand in a kind of 
proud splendor that eclipsed her girl- 
ish slimness. The dark eyes under 


amigo,” 
lightly 


the thick lashes looked long and. 
searchingely at him. 
“Mr Richard Gordon? I under- 


stand this gentleman's name to be 
Muir,”". she. made. voice gently. 
Dick laughed with a touch of 


shame. For once in his life he 
wished he could prove an alibi. For, 
under the calm judgment of that 
steady gaze, the thing he had done 
seemed scarce defensible. 

“Don Manuel has it right, senorita. 
Gordon is my name; Muir, too, for 
that. matter. Richard Muir Gordon 
is what I was christened.” 

The underlying red of her cheeks 
had fled and left them clear olive. 
One might have thought the scornful 
eyes had absorbed all the fire of her 
face. 

“So you have lied to me, sir?” 

“Let me lay the facts before you, 
first. That’s a hard word, senorita.” 

“You gave your name to me as 
Muir. You imposed yourself on my 
hospitality under false pretenses. 
You are only a spy, come to my house 
to mole for evidence against me.” 

‘“‘No—no!” he cried sharply. “You 
will remember that I did not want to 
come. I foresaw that it might be 
awkward, but I did not foresee this.” 

“That you would be found out be- 


fore you had won your end? I be- 
lieve you, sir,” she retorted, con- 
temptuously. 

“I see I’m condemned before I'm 
heard.” 

“Will any explanation alter the 
facts? Are you not a liar and a 


cheat? You gave me a false name to 
spy out the land.” 

“Am I the only one that gave a 
wrong name?” he asked. 

“That is different,” she flamed. 
“You had made a mistake and, half 
in sport, I encouraged you in it. But 
you seem to have found out my real 
name since. Yet, you still accepted 
what I had to offer, under a false 
name, under false pretenses. You 
questioned me about the grants. You 
have lived a lie from first to last. 

“It ain’t as bad as you say, ma’am. 
Don Manuel had told me it wasn't 
safe to come here in my own name. 
I didn’t care about the safety, but I 
wanted to see the situation exactly as 
it was. I didn’t know who you were 
when I came here. I took you to be 
Miss Maria Yuste. I—’” 

“My name is Maria Yuste Valencia 
Valdes,” the young woman explained 
proudly. “When, may I ask, did you 
discover who I was?” 


Goodby, Miss Valdes 


“I guessed it at Antelope Springs.” 

“Then, why did you not tell me 
then who you are? Surely, that was 
the time to tell me. My deception 
did you no harm; yours was one 
no man cf honor could have endured, 
after he know who I was.” 

“I didn’t aim to keep it up very 
long. I meant, in a day or two—” 

“A day or two,” she cried in a 
blaze of scorn. “After you had found 
out aJl I had to tell; after you had 
got evidence to back your robber- 
claim; after you had made me 
breathe the same air so long with a 
spy?” 

Her face was very white; but she 
faced him in her erect slimness, with 
her dark eyes fixed steadily on him. 

“You ain't quite fair to me; but 
let that pass for the present. When 
I asked you about the grants, didn't 
you guess who I was? Play square 
with me. Didn't you have a notion?” 

A flood of spreading color swept 
back into her face. 

“No, I didn’t. I thought perhaps 
you were an agent of the claimant; 
but I didn’t know you were passing 
under a false name, that you were 
aware in whose house you were stay- 
ing. I thought you an honest man, 
on the wrong side. Nothing so con- 
temptible as a spy.” 

“That idea’s fixed in your mind, is 
it?” he asked quietly. 

“Beyond any power of yours to re- 
move it,” she flashed back. 

“The facts, Senor Gordon, speak 
loud,” put in Pesquiera derisively. 

Dick Gordon paid not the least 
attention to him. His gaze was fas- 
tened on the girl whose contempt was 
lashing him. 

“Very well, Miss Valdes. We'll let 
it go at that, just now. All I’ve got 
to say is that some day you'll hate 
aes te for what you have just 


Neither of them had raised their 
voices from first to last. Hers had 
been low and intense, pulsing with the 
passion that would out. His had held 
its even way. 

“I hate myself now, that I have 
‘hhad-you here so long, that I have been 
the dupe of a common cheat.” 

“All right. *"Nough said. ma’am. 


More would certainly be surplusage 
I'll not trouble you any longer now 
But I want you to remember tha’ 
there’s a day coming when you’! 
travel a long way to take back all o 
what you've just been saying. 

“I want to thank you for all you 
kindness to me. I’m always at you 
service for what you did for. m« 
Goodby, Miss Valdes, for the present.’ 

“I am of impression, sir, that: yo: 
go not too soon,” said Pesquier: 
suavely. 

Miss Valdes turned on her heel ani 
swept up the steps of the porch; bu 
she stopped an instant before she en- 
tered the house, to say over her 
shoulder: 

“A buggy will be at your disposal 
to take you to Corbett’s. If it is econ- 
venient, I should like to have you go 
tonight.” 

He smiled ironically. 

“I'll not trouble you for the buggy, 


senorita. If I’m all you say I am, 
likely I’m a horse thief, too. -Any- 
how, we won't risk it. Walking's 
good enough for me.” 

“Just as you please,” she choked, 
and forthwith disappeared into the 
house. 

Gordon turned from gazing after 


her to find the little Spaniard bowing 
before him. 

“Consider me at your service, Mr 
Gordon-—”" 


Toasting Forks at Twenty Paces 


“Can't use you,” cut in Dick curtly 

“I was remarking that, as her kins- 
man, I, Don Manuel Pesquiera, stand 
prepared to make good her words. 
What the Senorita Valdes says, I say, 
too.” 

“Then don't say it aloud, you litt!« 
monkey, or I'll throw you over the 
house,” Dick promised immediately. 

Pon Manuel clicked his heels to- 
gether and twirled his black mustache 

“I offer you, sir, the remedy of a 
gentleman. You, sir, shall choose the 
weapons.” 

“Good. Let it be toasting forks, at 
twenty paces.” 

The challenger drew himself up to 
his full five-feet-six. 

“You choose to be what you call 
droll. Sir, I give you the word, pol- 
troon—lache—coward.” 

“Oh, go chase yourself.” 

One of Pesquiera’s little gloved 
hands truck the other’s face with a 
resounding slap. Next instant he was 
lifted from his feet and tucked: under 
Dick’s arm. 

There, kicking and struggling, in a 
manner most undignified for a bu: 
blood of Castile, he remained, while 
the Coloradoan stepped leisurely for- 
ward to the irrigating ditch which sup- 
plied water for the garden and the 
field of grain behind. This was now 
about two feet deep, and running 
strong. In it was deposited, at full 
length, the dapper little person of 
Don Manuel Pesquiera, after which 
Dick Gordon turned and went limping 
down the road. 

From the shutters of her room a 
girl had looked down and sgen it all. 
She saw Don Manuel rescue himself 
from the ditch, all dripping with 
water. 

She saw him gesticulating wildly, as 
he cursed the retreating foe, before 
betaking himself hurriedly from view 
to the rear of the house, probably to 
dry himself and nurse his rage the 
while. 

She saw Gordon go on his limpin« 
way without a single backward 
glance. 

Then she fiung herself on her bed 
and burst Into tears. 

Dick Gordon went limping up the 
road, quite unaware for some time 
that he had a lame _ knee. His 
thoughts were busy with the finale 
that had just been enacted. He could 
not keep from laughing ruefully at 
the difference between it and one 
of his day dreams. He was tgo 
much of a westerner not to see the 
humor of the comedy in which he had 
been forced to take a leading part, but 
he had insight enough to divine that 
it was much more likely to prove 
melodrama than farce 

Don Manuel was not the man te sit 
down under such an insult as he had 
endured, even though he had brought 
it-upon himself. It would too surely 
be noised around that the “Amer- 
icano” was the claimant to the estate, 
in which event he was very likely to 
play the part of a sheath for restless 
stilettos. 7 

[To be Continued Next Week] 
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a wooden frame with a handle. 
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“ By the fireside still the light is shining, the children’s arms around the parents twining, from 
love so sweet, Oh, who would roam, be it ever so homely, home is home.” 


An Empty Nest 


LUCY HUGHES DOAK 


24 old wistaria vine, 
ich round the porch doth twist and 


twine, 
Two little birds built there a nest, 
_Fashioning it their very best. 


The work of love was soon complete, 
And in the nest, so round and neat, 
Three tiny eggs, all specked with 


brown, 
Were by some little children found. 


And oh, the joy, the keen delight, 
When baby birds burst into sight! 
But busy parents seemed to know 
That work and love together go. 


The notes of song were heard less oft, 
But oh, the twitters, low and soft, 
Meant deeper love—greater content, 
As feeding young they came and went. 


aat. white the birds watched o’er their 


‘ood, 
It seemed by all ’twas understood 
That guarding love should be the share 
Of this devoted little pair. 
But now the vines sway dead and 
are— 
Only ‘an empty nest is_there— 
Summer has gone, the birds have flown, 
While dried brown leaves about are 
blown. 


Seme day T’ll have an empty nest; 
My birds will fly, like all the rest. 
Let me enjoy them while I may— 
At best, their time is short to stay. 





Concerning Cakes 
MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 

There is a woman in our own 
United States with such a genius for 
cake making that it has carried her 
Name around the globe. This is Mrs 
Betty Lyle Wilson, and she resides 
in New York city. She is really an 
artist in icing and cake. 

When she sets out to make one of 
these Wilson cakes she first bakes 
a foundation, which is of fine and 
even texture, moist but not damp, 
and so soft that it could be eaten 
with a spoon. It is not unusual for 
these foundation cakes to be a yard 
square. Sometimes her bridal cakes 
made for wedding receptions cover a 
round dining table with the exception 
of a four-inch border left to show 
the polished wood and the lace 
spread. One hundred and fifty eggs 
may go into the making of one- of 
these. gigantic cakes. 

‘Thén, having prepared the founda- 
tion cake,. Mrs Wilson proceeds’ to 
cover.it With. a thick- coating of light; 
smooth, steamed icing of her own in- 
vention. . The whiites. of twenty eggs 
beaten Hght are a part of the icing 
for one of these- big cakes. Mrs Wil- 
son tints the i¢ing in the various hues 
of the flowers she ‘is’ to copy. The 


icing’ is put into cones made of linen * 


paper, an aperture. is snipped in the 
point of the come and’ her skillful 
fingers set to work. Then across the 
face of the cake there grow from 
the point of the little tube tea roses 
as délicately tinted and curved as 
though the flowers had been dropped 
down upon the cake. Her jonquiis 
in icing carry with them all the glad 
rapture of the return of spring. Her 
orchids breathe of luxury. No flowers 
grow in garden or hothouse that do 
not grow on Wilson cakes. Of course, 
her skill is expensive. A wilson cake 
sometimes brings as much as $1 

Mrs Wilson is cake maker to kings 
and presidents. Her confections have 
been served on the royal tables of 
England, and at the court of Vienna. 
The last cake shipped to the German 
court was a culinary triumph, bear- 
ing a circle of orchids and grapes in 
natural colors. American girls who 
have become duchesses, princesses, 
and countesses have introduced her 
cakes’ into Europe, while diplomats 
and--consuls -have ordered them for 
official. banquets in Brazil, Australia, 
Cuba, Mexico, Japan, China, and the 
Philippines. 

It might seem difficult to ship any- 
thing as perishable as a cake dec- 
orated with flowers of icing on a 
journey of many thousands of miles 
across the seas, but these cakes al- 
most invariably reach their destina- 
tion without a blemish to their first 
delicate beauty. This is because of 
the skill with which they are packed. 

First the cake is wrapped in oil 
paper, which excludes the air, after 
which it is glued with icing to the 
sides and bottom of a white paste- 
board box made especially to fit it. 
Next comes a tin box made exactly 
the right size, in which it is soldered. 
It is ndw ready to be wrapped in ex- 
press paper and fastened securely to 
Thus 
packed .it is practically certain to 
reach its. destination as fresh as 

tigh. newly. baked. ° 


’ 


son supplied the White House with its 
cakes for special holiday and official 


occasions. The White House cake for 
a recent Thanksgiving banquet was 
especially attractive, being trimmed 


with a wreath of*southern pumpkin 
vine with little yellow pumpkins at- 
tached. 
A 1700-Pound Fruit Cake 

Last Christmas there was baked in 
the ovens of the bakery department 
of one of Chicago's large department 
stores, a fruit cake, containing 1700 
pounds of fruit, and other ingredients. 

This cake was given the place of 
honor in the center of the enormous 
grocery department of the store. A 
few days before Christmas it was 
cut and sold to customers at a stated 
price per pound. It was delicious, 
and a distinct triumph for the baker 
and confectioner who decorated it. It 
contained among other things, twenty 
dozen eggs, 500 pounds of raisins, and 
200 pounds each of currants and cit- 
ron. This enormous Christmas cake 
is shown in the illustration. 

The Evolution of Gingerbread 


Have you ever wondered who was 
responsible for the many delicious 
dishes you partake of almost every 
day? All must have had a begin- 
ning. And now we will recount the 
legend of the origin of gingerbread, 
of which all are so fond. 

The origin of the gingerbread loaf 
is a matter of history. If anyone 
cares to read it, he will find it 
chronicled that it originated in the 
ancient town of Midge, which snug- 
gles down close to the slow-winding 
water of the Rothert. Here, centuries 
ago, dwelt a right jovial knight, Sir 
Pellas by name, and his wife, the 
fair Lady Clare. 

One morning in the gentle spring- 
time Sir Pellas fared him forth to the 
archery match which was to be held 
on Henway Fields: Lady Clare had 
a mind to go with him, but just be- 
fore her white: palfrey was led to the 
castle gate there came a page bear- 
ing a message from Sir Tepas, who 
dwelt in a neighboring shire, saying 
that he and the Lady Ann and the 
three little Tepases would tarry at the 
castle that night on their way to 
Hereford town. So Lady Clare must 
needs abide at home and make ready 
for her guests, as men and maids had 
betaken themselves to Henway Fields 
to.see the merry sport. All day long 
the good lady toiled, fashioning many 
tempting dishes. Before the setting 
of-the sun toothsome tarts, meat pies 
and--venison- pastry stood in - brave 
array on the pantry shelves, awaiting 
the. coming of the. honored guests. 


Late in the afternoon Sir Pellas re- 
turned from the archery . match, 
where good Flemish wine had flowed 
freely, and he was in a right jocund 
mood. 

Looking up from the dough which 
she was stirring in a yellow bowl. 
Lady Clare saw her liege lord and 
master enter the castle gate, singing 
blithely as he came. After alighting 
from his horse he made his way 
rather unsteadily to the _ castle. 
Finding his way to the pantry door, 
he tripped in gaily to his lady's side 
and imprinted on her cheek a kiss 
which smacked so loudly that its echo 
resounded down the old castle hall. 
Then, merrily lifting his mailed 
he tipped over the yellow bowl right 
into a pot of treacle (molasses) and 
a box of ginger that stood below. 
Good Lady Clare dropped a tear into 
the dough as she gathered it up; but 
uttered no reproach, for past ex- 
periences had taught her the golden 
qualities of silence at certain periods 
of her domestic life. It was im- 
perative, however, that she have a 
cake for her expected guests. She 
therefore mixed the jumbled mass of 
dough, treacle and ginger as_ thor- 
oughly as she could, and placed it in 
the oven to bake. Very caréfully 
she watched it rise and brown, and 
lo and behold! When it came from 
the oven it was transformed into as 
goodly a loaf as ever graced an 
ancient feast—brown as a nut and 
feather-light! 

“TI make a vow,” said Sir Pellas 
that night, as he sat at table with 
Sir Tepas and Lady Ann,” that my 
lady’s loaf is the goodiiest I ever 
tasted.” So saying, he arose and 
blithely kissed the beet-red cheek of 
Lady Clare, who was like to die of 
mortification. 

“A right toothsome morsel,” he 
chuckled, stooping to pick up the 
slice he had dropped on the floor. 
“Tt is, in sooth, a loaf long held in 
reverence by our family,’”’. winking 
sweetly at his worthy gpouse, “the 
making of which was handed down 
from my Lady’s grandma, Lady Ellen 
of Fountain Dale, peace to her 
ashes.”’ ‘ 

Sir Pellas was not alone in his ap- 
preciation of the goodly gingerbread. 
Sir Tepas, Lady Ann and their off- 
spring’ were loud in their praise of 
it, and, like the last lingering patch 
of snow before the sunshine, the loaf 
melted away. 

The next morning when Lady Ann 
departed from the c1stle she carried 
with her a recipe for making ginger- 
bread, which she «had begged from 
Lady Clare. Very soon she gave it 
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to her friend Lady Eleanor, who in 
turn sent it to her nearest woman |; ” 
in Warwick Town, and so the fame 
of the first loaf of gingerbread grew 
until it was country wide, and every 
good lady in the land knew of the 
wonderful invention of Lady Clar 
Today, if you should visit the ancient 
town of Midge, just take the road 
that leads past the Gray Goose Inn 
Straight down the cobblestone street 
until you come to a large yellow 
shop. Here on a sign swinging over 
the nail-studded door you will read 
these words: ‘“‘The Gingerbread Shop,” 
erected in memory of Our Right 
V-orthy. Lady Clare. : 


Kitchen Sinks and Tables 


ELLA E. ROCKWOOD 





Inspecting the new home of 4 
friend the other day, we came upon 
some kitchen arrangements which 
were a change from the stereotyped 
rules, and which the lady of 
house explained as follows. 

“Yes, my work table was made 3333 
inches high, because I have become 
convinced that the average hight of 
2S to 30 inches from the floor which 
ordinary tables possess is too low for 
a tall woman to work at in comfort 
I am 5 7 imches and hav: 


the 


feet 7 
stooped my shoulders over a 28-inch 
table all my life. This one, which thx 
carpenter made especially for me, | 
can use without stooping and it is so 
much easier. This has a zinc 
too, which is such an improvement 
upon the oilcloth, which I adopted 
several years ago when I decided to 


top, 


stop scouring a board table top. Ojl- 
cloth looks neat and is easily kept 
clean, but it soon wears out. It is so 


convenient to be able to set hot dishes 
on this one without waiting to place 
a piece of board under them. 

“My sink is higher than ordinary 
too. The bottom of my old one was 
exactly 25 inches from the floor, and 
it was back-breaking work every time 
I washed dishes in it unless I placed 
the dishpan on something that would 
lift it three or four inches, and then 
it was always sliding off. So when 
the new house was planned I had the 
kitchen sink built 3 inches higher 
and find it just right. It looks a trifle 
odd at first, but comfort comes be- 
fore appearances, and really I don't 
mind the looks now that I’ve gotten 
used to it any more than I do the 
high table. It makes it much easier 
doing my work, and that is the main 
thing. If the table one already has 
is too low it can be raised either by 
having the handy man remove the 
top and add to the bed piece the 
desired number of inches or even by 
placing a block of wood under each 
leg. I am convinced that the stooped 
shoulders often seen on middle-aged 
women are largely caused by working 
“ sinks and tables which are too 
ow.” 

The visitor went home with a “bee 
in her bonnet,’ determined to pass 
the thought along, also to carry it out 
in her own kitchen. 





Sunshine 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


Sunshine seems to be coming into 
its own. We are constantly hearing 
discussions as to the square feet of 
sunshine which should be admitted to 
the stable, the henhouse and the pig- 
gery. 

Are we housekeepers going to be 
behind the menfolks in our apprecia- 
tion of the value of sunlight? If the 
admitting of sunshine to the live stock 
is worthy of consideration, its value 
to the members of our family must 
be doubly important. 

Sunshine is a spiritual, mental an: 
physical stimulus. .How can anyon 
look -upon.a bright, clear mornin 
or into a room flooded with life-giv- 
ing sunshine without a realization of 
the care and. forethought of a loving 
All-Father? It is so easy-to be brave 
and hopeful and loving when the sun 
is bright above us. 

We country housewives 
reputation for keeping our 


have l 
houses 


closed against sunlight and air. Per- 
haps we are no oftener guilty than 
our town sisters, but certainly we 


have even less excuse. 

While the sun may rot the curtains 
it adds more cheer and beauty to 
our rooms than the most beautiful of 
curtains can possibly do. Carpets 
faded by continuous sunshine will not 
be destroyed by moth and mold. 

It is a pity that so many county 
houses have the most commonly-used 


rooms on the north side. <A few 
years ago a woman of limited 
strength “moved into- a damp, o!' 
farmhouse: ‘What a shame,’ her 
friends~ united. in lamenting. ‘There 
his: always. been sickness in that 
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| pouse; she will not live lomg there.” 


But the sensible little woman was_ 
sr ed, “All the living 
” “open to the sun. 


ms, os 
re ground sidpes* away ‘from the 


pouse. The trees are well back at the 
edge of the lawn. This house ought 
pot to be an unhealthful abode. 

She opemed rooms that had been 
closed for years. She cleaned and 
aired the attic and cellar. Sunshine 
poured in from morning until night. 
And she and her family enjoyed bet- 
ter health than they had possessed 
in their somewhat cheerless former 
home. Sunshine did it. 


An exceedingly delicate woman 


troubled with depleted strength and 
various minor ills determined to try 
the sunshine cure in her own home. 
It cost a struggle to expose the lons- 
cherished furnishings to the strong 
glare of @ February sun, but she per- 

She sat 


sisted. in the sun with her 
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work whenever possible. She rested 
in the sum. Bach afternoon she threw 
up the shades of a wide southwest 
window, drew her couch beside it and 
slept or lay quietly for an hour in 
the full glare with her eyes pro- 
tected by a dark cloth. The beneficial 
results of a few.months of such a 
treatment amazed and delighted her. 

Too often the country woman is 
less robust than her husband and 
children because she keeps too closely 


to th- house. 

Let's get out into the sunshine 
whenever possible. And let’s admit 
the sunlight into every nook and cor- 
ner of the house where it can be 
induced to shine. Sunshine is as in- 
expensive a medicine and disinfect- 
ant aS we can very well find. 


Three Good Desserts 
MARLBOROUGH FLUFF—One cup of 
peaches, cut very small, either canned 
or fresh. Stir two thoroughly beaten 





egg yolks into the peaches, and 
sweeten to taste. To this add two 
tablespoons of bread crumbs, and 


beat thoroughly. Now add one-half 
cup of milk, and the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs. Set in a dish in 
a pan of warm water and bake until! 
the custard is firm, this will require 
about half am hour in a moderate 
oven. Cool and serve. 

RICE-CHOCOLATE PUDDING — Turn 
one cup of well-washed rice into a 
buttered dish with three cups of cold 
milk. Mix together one cup of sugar 
and two tablespoons of grated choco- 
late, mix this with the rice and milk, 
scatter over the top butter amounting 
to one tablespoon, and bake in a slow 
oven until nearly all the milk has 
been absorbed. This should be 2 
thick, creamy mass, delicious to the 
taste, and attractive to the eye. 

FRUIT Rori—Nothing is nicer in 
the way of pastry desserts than the 
various fruit rolls. Make a good bak- 
ing powder biscuit pastry. Roil in 2 
long sheet, amd spread with thinly 
sliced peaches, apples, or any kind of 
berries. Sprinkle with sugar and cin- 
namon. Roll up like a jelly roll, then 
bake in a moderate oven for 20 
minutes. Serve either hot or cold, 
and with or without cream or pud- 
ding sauce. Fruit dumplings are 
made of the same pastry as the 
above, rolling out into a half-inch 
sheet, them cutting into squares, and 
placing in the center sliced apples, 
peaches, or a few spoons of berries, 
bringing the corners of the pastry 
together at the top, pressing to- 
gether firmly, placing the dumplings 
in a buttered pan, adding a little 
water, and basting frequently with 
the liquor in the pan. Bake until 
the fruit and pastry are well done. 
These are very nice for a change. 





Useful and Dainty Embroideries 


A scarf which may be used for side- 
board, dresser or table is No 9225 A. 
This articles comes stamped on best 
linen finished embroidery cloth. The 
design is simple, easily worked, yet 
Withal effective. The size of the scarf 
is 18x45. This, with cotton to work, 
may be had postpaid for 40 cents. 

No 9225 C is a dainty pincushion 
Which comes on linenette, a fabric 
which launders splendidly. This cover 
will take a pincushion 44%@10. Hither 
for one’s own home or for a gift to 
a friend, it cannot be equaled for the 
money. With cottom to work, it will 
be sent postpaid for 20 cents. 

The dainty. tray cloth illustrated on 
this page will appeal to the woman 
ba bag to have her table a. 

may used in many ways as 
size is 27x26 finished 4 
om the best ling 
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No B has a plain s ip, but 
Lo are a bane ‘da ‘on the cloth. ; In 
ther may be mag Fre ogy with cot- | 
ton to work, for cents, or the two 
for 25 cents without cotton. 


by num from our Needle- 
work Department, care of this paper. 


One Mother’s Plan 
DOVE SATTERFIELD SMILEY 

I had gone to the county seat 
shopping and when I had made my 
purchases I sat down in one of the 
seats in the shoe room to wait for my 
husband, who had gone out to attend 
to some business. While I was wait- 
img a lady came in with a boy about 
six or seven years old. They sat 
down near me and a clerk hurried to 
attend to their wants. 

“A pair of shoes for the boy,” said 
the lady. The clerk, after ascertain- 
ing the number, brought out three or 
four pairs. The mother and son 
looked at them. 

“This seems like a good pair, lad- 
die,” said the woman. The boy 
shook his head. The mother smiled, 
and turning to the clerk she said, 
“He ‘has been saying that he wants 
laced shoes this time.” 

“We don't sell many laced shoes,” 
said the clerk. “Nearly everybody 
calls for buttons.” 

The boy looked unmoved, and again 
the clerk brought out several pairs, 
some of which had laces. The boy's 
face brightened. “Here’s what I 
want, mother,”’ he cried, picking up 
one of the shoes. “Do you see these 
hooks? They're just like Uncle 
Dan's.” 

The mother smiled and took the 
shoe to examine it. “The leather is 
soft,”” she said. - “This looks like a 
shoe that will wear well and be com- 
fortable. You may try this one on 
him,” she said, addressing the clerk. 
It proved a good fit and was soon 
purchased. 

“Now we will look at the over- 
coats,” said the mother, and they 
passed into the men’s clothing room. 
I sauntered in after them for I was 
anxious to see the boy’s outfit chosen. 

The clerk laid several overcoats on 
the counter, giving the prices as he 
did so. Then he proceeded to try 
them on his small customer. 

“I want this one, mother,” the boy 


announced. 

The mother looked displeased. 
“Yes,” she said, “it is a nice coat, 
Ralph, but it is almost the color of 
your old one. It is very heavy, too. 
Remember you want to wear it to 
school and I am afraid it is too heavy 
to walk much in. Didn’t you like 
this nicé gray one. Let’s try it on 
again.”’ He put it on, lodked in the 
mirror, walked down the aisle, and 
decided that he would just as soon 
have it. 

“Now we want to see some hats,” 
said the mother. 





“Again the clerk displayed his 
wares. The boy looked on, but said 
nothing. 


“Here’s a nice little hat,” said his 
mother, as she placed a soft gray hat, 
turned up at the side and ornamented 
with a Hittle cockade, on his head. 

“Oh, mother,” he ‘said, in evident 
disgust, “I don’t “want that. That’s 
a baby’s -hat and I’m seven.” 

The clerk and the mother laughed. 
“Well,” said his mother, “Do you see 
anything that you think ‘suitable for 
a seven-year-old ?”’ 

“T’d. rathér have da cap,”’ he said. 
“All the boys are getting caps.” Then 
they looked at the caps and he chose 
a gray to match his overcoat. When 
he indicated his. choice his mother 
smiled and patted him on the arm. 


“Good, that is my choice, too,” she 
said. 

She sat down to wait for their 
purchases to .be tied up. The boy 


walked down the aisle and amused 
himself looking at-the articles in the 
showcase. [I joined the woman and 
said: -“I have’ been interested in 
watching your boy choose his new 
clothes. De you always allow him to 
choose his own things?”’ 


“Yes,” she said, “I rarely ever pur- 
chase anything for him without taking 
him along. If he makes a bad 


and when he understands he is willing 
to give it up.” 

“I believe it is a good plan,” I said. 

“It seems so to me,” she answered; 
and then she told me that she was a 
widow and was trying to solve the 
problem of training her son as best 
she could. “I cannot always choose 
for him,” she said, “and I began carly 
to train him to choose for himself. 
It is often easier to make money than 
to spend it wisely, and | am trying to 
train him to think for himself and to 
have some idea of values. Then be- 
sides the practical side of the ques- 
tion, he gets a great deal of pleasure 
out of planning and choosing for 
himself.’ 

The clerk delivered her packages 
and the boy came skipping back to 
her side. “Hurrah for my gray 
overcoat and cap and my laced shoes, 
mother,” he said, as she handed him 
one of the packages. 


What I Have Learned 


Darning Help—When darning a 
torn garment, turn it wrong side out. 
Place the torn edges as nearly to- 
gether as possible and whip together 
lightly on the wrong side. Turn 
back and darn as usual. This puts 
the raw edges on the wrong side, 
makes a much neater darn, especially 
on woolen goods or any that ravel 
easily —[Mrs H. J. W., Mississippi. 


Cake Hint—A nice cake for lunch 
is made by taking a good tea cake 
dough and rolling thin; cut in round 
pieces and place bits of preserves or 
jelly on one side. Fold the other side 
over this and press the edges to- 
gether and bake.—[Mrs A. M., Texas. 





Moving Feathers—When feather 
beds or pillows are to be emptied 
into new ticks, rip open the seam 
about 24 inches at one end. Then 
sew the same sized opening of the 
new tick to the old. Stand on a box 
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or chair and taking hold of the old 
tick shake the feathers into the new. 
In this way no feathers are lost and 
it is done much quicker.—[Mrs A. 
M., Texas. 








Potatoes in Place of Flour—When 
baking a plain cake, substitute one- 
half cup of finely mashed potato for 
the same amount of flour. You will 
have a moist cake which will keep 
well. and you will save a little flour. 
That fact is worth considering in 
these.days of high-priced flour and 
low-priged potatoes.—[E. J. M., New 
York. 


Poached Eggs—When serving an 
egg on toast, drop it in the hot milk 
instead of water. After slipping the 


egg to the toasted bread put on as 
much of the milk as desired, either 
plain or converted into a white sauce 
by using one level tablespoon of flour 
dissolved in cold milk to a cup of 
milk, with salt, pepper and butter to 
taste.—[M. CC", New York. 
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The Community Club B: 
unity 

A year ago there. was organized in 
Pope county a club caHed the com< 
munity club, under the diréction of 
Mrs A. H. Floyd. We met in the 
homes of the members alphabetically. 
Each one took work, crocheting, 
tatting, embroidery, etc. Each learned 
from the other any new work or 
stitches. Refreshments were served 
at each meeting and during this 
period some domestic science topic 
was discussed, such as canning fruits, 
the proper care of pork and sausage, 

first aid to the sick or injured, etc. 
One club is composed of about 25 
married women and girls. We extend 
over an area of five miles, and-as we 
have no church, Sunday school or 
prayer meeting, we never even saw 
our neighbors except in town on Satur- 
day afternoons. The town seemed to 
furnish the amusement. for the com- 
munity as well. Of course this is 
not as it should be. Not being used 
to this kind of surrounding, it seemed 
more than | could bear, and I tried 
this plan to correct it. We women 
are more satisfied with our farm 
homes since our club was organized. 
We voted to-give a birthday pres- 
ent, as each one’s birthday arrived. 
At these meetings a table was placed 
in the center of the room, and as each 
member arrived, her present was un- 


wrapped and placed on the table. 
Such an array of useful as well as 
dainty articles were displayed! We 


certainly appreciated this part of our 
club, and now each member has in 
her home some work of each other 
member, which makes the article 
doubly dear to them. We are as 
eager as little children for our 
birthdays to come. “People are only 
children grown tall. Hearts don’t 
change much after all.” 

We have much fun going to and 
from the club as when there. When 
teams are scarce we manage to get 
enough horses for one wagon and all 


go together from that part of the 
community. 
One day I shall never forget. We 


started with about eight women in a 
spring wagon and on coming to the 








on Sideboard or Dresser 
top of a steep hill some of the women 
became nervous about the team go- 
ing down hill and asked to be allowed 
to walk. When they got out the two 
women in the front seat whipped up 
the team, waved their hands as a4 
farewell and soon arrived at the place 
of meeting, leaving the others about 
a half or a quarter of a mile behind. 
On arriving there and being plied 
with questions, they giving elusive 
answers, until the belated ones came 
around the corner. Then into the 
house we went and were soon busy 
at our work. 

Later our president called a con- 
test for us. This proved to. be 
a nut contest. of pictures cut from 
old magazines and placed on the 
wall to represent various nuts. Some 
day I will tell you more about our 
contests. I have certainly been sur- 
prised at the talent displayed by our 
older ladies. Talent that has long lain 





dormant, when home cares have 
crowded everything else into — the 
background. We delight in getting 


the old ladies into these contests, and 
the young mothers we appreciate also. 


Planting Tulips in the Fall 

A not uncommon early spring 
flowering plant noticed in farmers’ 
yards is the tulip. These require a 
light, loamy soil for best results. Sand 
really is better than clay and reason- 
ably good drainage is desired. If 
clay abounds, it is desirable to set the 
bulbs on a layer of sand, and if the 
soil is a very heavy clay, after digging 
the hole for the bulbs, surround with 
sand. It is not desirable that manure 
come in contact with the bulbs. 

In planting, set the bulbs 4 inches 
deep. Anytime during November will 
be satisfactory. When the ground 
freezes 2 and 3 imches deep cover 
with coarse manure to prevent alter- 
nate freezing and thawing. In spring 
after freezing weather is over, remove 
the mulch, or at least the coarser 
part of it. Tulips may be planted 
among shrubbery, or in special beds 
of their own. It is a good plan to 
have a permanent place for these 
plants and then let them grow mtor- 
mally year after year. 
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like a dove. 


smiling face, 
Dodd 


the receiver. 


tell. hi I 
“Slowly 


crinkly hair. 


began: 


inter—” 


goat— 


al leg. 
he limp. . I 


losing 
sympathy 









“How 





of employees. 


girl, Mr Dodd? 


braid, Mr Dodd? 
certainly is the swell thing.” 
. Oh, go on, go.on!” ejaculated. the 
‘manager, on whose youthful counte- 
mance Mame’s blush was. reflected. 
With great fluency she contiriued, 
her embarrassment 
; Sade got mad at 
bein’ took advantage of that way, and 
when Levinsky kinder hung over her 
threatenin’-like, she up and give her 
one right in the jaw. Then they had 
‘it fop-fair, and at last Levinsky swore 
: that Sade, couldn’t have her leg again 
till she paid the $25 due, all to onct. 
And poor Saidie’s there now and can’t 


“Well, 





“Where's Saidie?’’ 


Mame slowly shook her head. “Yer 
can search me” was on her lips when 
thé telephone rang and she took up 


-~"“Here’s Sade on the wire now,” 
“she said in an aside to the manager. 
AS she listened, astonishment, indig- 
nation and sympathy swept over her 
face while “Whad der 
“Ain’t that the limit!” 

m. Er” 
won’t.’’ fell from her lips. 
she hung up the receiver 
and faced the impatient 
while the warm color surged to her 


@oming» today or no 
. With. some. embarrassment Mame 
“She’ll come if: she can, Mr 
Dodd, but she’s in an awful mess. 
Yer see she’s up 
avenyer to the artifishyal limb place, 
nd that there pirate, Mis’ Levinsky’s, 
~keepin’ back Saidie’s leg 
‘andshe a-settin’ there puffickly help- | 
Téss ‘cept for a phone she can holler | 
_ Hopkinson Dodd’s eyes bulged be- 
hind their lenses. 
mean?” he inquired sterniy. 
Mame did not’ flinch, though her 
color grew deeper than before. 
_“You’re a married ‘man, Mr Dodd, 
and Saidie needn't ‘a’ been ashamed to 
tell you herself, but.she said she’d die 
first, so I suppose I'll have to be the 


, Saidie at Miss Levinsky's 


-*“Ver see, poor Sade’s got an arti- 
Course .you’ve noticed 
think it’s kinder cute j 
myself, “When she bought that there i 
leg she was bound to have a stylish 
one and she signed to pay $75, Ain't 
that -a. awful expense for a workin’ 
Well, she give $10 
down and was to hand over $4 a 4 
month till she owned her leg. She’s i 
lackin’ $25 on_ it. yet. 
she says somethin’ in that leg busted 
on her and she come down early to 
Levinsky’s to have it fixed. 
‘was off, mind’ yer, R 
Saidie sittin’ there puffickly helpless, 
Mis’ Levinsky’ began rubbin’ it in that 
Saidie’s behind on her 

She. is; but -’tain’t her~fault. 
had to have lots of things to wear. 
Ain’t you noticed her new coronet 
It cost $12 and it 


« “Why doesn’t she telephone some- 
\ body to come 
family or friends? 
there forever,”’ rejoined the manager. 
: she when her fam’ly’s in 
n? ey went visitin’ and her 
brother took scarlet fever, and| | — 


nit usvangsnnssnsensvussnatannnnseneeovencvnsreeeneenvenese evens OseN UES AGATA TTA 













The Leisure Hour 
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; An Installment Leg 


Pr. 
AIDIE HONAYE was an hour late. 
Never vefore had young Hop- 
kinson Dodd, manager of Kidd's 
laundry, failed to see the black-eyed 
bookkeeper mount her stool exactly 
on the minute, jab a pencil into her 
.. Yaven coronet, and’ prepare for busi- 
- hess. Mr Dodd was.a nervous man, 
and the first day of the month is an 
: inopportine time to be without office 
~ help. As he jumpeéed- from desk to 
~ telephane, and telephone to desk, he 
demonstrated the ‘beautiful fitness of 
his nickname, “Hoppy.” 
The clock struck_ nine. 
| his glasses the manager glared at it 
with an expression which seemed to 
ld it responsible for the tardiness 
As the clock vouch- 
safed no explanations and offered no 
assistance, he summoned Mame Mona- 
han from .the sorting room. When, 
with’ Ieisuréely tread, Mame entered 
the troubled office, 3 
Serenity was her birth- 
right, and good will breathed from 
her ample person and shone in her 


SEE 
carfare till 


some way.” 

“Me?” cried 
“What can I do? 
demand a 


on your life do I 

Mame turned 
upon him. “Oh, 
of some dodge. 


Through 


“Yep,” affirmed 
books? 


peace descended Special 


‘“Levinsky, 


demanded Mr 


have some fun.” 


we can’t do it.” 


yer know!” | “We think 


“Aw now, you 


“Well, if -you “Because 


they’re all in quarantine. 
got any other relatives around here, 
and I’m her best friend, with only 
Sad’dy night, 
I guess it’s up to you to get her out 


the horrified Hoppy. 


lady’s 
bring Saidie back in my. arms? 


foxy when you want to be.” 

This remarkable corroboration of 
his own opinion of himself mollified 
the manager’s wrath. 
deeply for a moment, then: the light 
of a great idea flashed in his eye. 

“You say Saidie’s brother has scarlet 
fever in Boston?” 


“Haven’t we got a Levinsky on our 
Seems to me—” 
“Why, sure, Mr Dodd. 
today from such a _ party.” | Ourremarkabiy 
Mame ran over the slips on the desk 
and read from one: 


Call for curtains today, sure.’’ : 
+“ ” ‘ o 1 66 ’ t 16 we ff 
Good,” cried “Hoppy,” “now we'll i seend ioe ren tha postal pow : 


We have your order to call for cur- 
tains today, and we’re very sorry that 


it wouldn’t be safe to 
take anything from your apartment.” 
we understand that one 
[To Page 23] 
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on stoves, ranges, base-burners, cook stoves, 

gas stoves, etc., from Kalamazoo factory. ; 

WEITE for 1916 catalog—see new les—1916 prices. jj 
300,000 satisfied customers endorse Kalamazoo offer— 

low wholesale price—30 days’ trial— year’s test—cash or easy pay- 

ment. guaranty. We pay freight and start shipment with- 

in 24hours. Mail postal today for catalog—also receive new Y 

souvenir, “Recipesin Rhyme.” Both free. Ask for Catalog No. 100 

' MALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We manufacture stoves, stoves, furnaces and white enameled 
metal kitchen kabinets and tables. Mention which catalog wanted. 


A Kalamazoo 


Trade Mark Direct to You 





She hain’t 






Mr Dodd. 








Go over there and 
leg? Or shall Il 
Not 





mix up in this.”’ 

guileless blue orbs 
Mr Dodd, do think 
You can. be awful 



































He pondered 


75 Exquisite 


FREE Wall Paper 


revcicn Samples 


date styles in wall the most tifal 5 
peiieros chown ijznang your. Dew’ feast zur Perse waht 2c 
jem. our en! al 
rt low prices begin at bc for a double roll! 


60c beautifies a big room 









Mame, see wherein it excells 


dering other 
They was a ou ie 


te 
oe letter to us simply say ““Mail Particula: 





WOULD You 


show thisstandardhigh 
fully visible typewriter a 
your friends and let them 


other $100 i 
if by doing the ent ew 


7 ance, you could easily earn 
keep asyour own.Then by post card 
rs.”" 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Box 089, Woodstock, tu, 












He seized the tele- | .--justesy, 
cleaner. 













846 West St. 


1159 Second avenyer. | Tagbignes,pook tele bow you.cen 3: te 
fel rites clearer. evtret aoe. aa AGENTS 100% Profit 
Wonderful new shoescraper and 


Cleans dust as well 


Phone and the astonished Mame 

listened to the following conversation — Needed pp -- 

on the part of Mr Dodd: doorstep. Enormouseeller, 
(Blandly) “Hullo. Is this Mrs Pr hb ony Tp 92 in 4% 

Levinsky? This is Kidd’s laundry. aon Gates ai oe 


and free sample to workers, 
THOMAS SCRAPER Co. 
Dayton, Ohie 








SSC eA ltt PATENTS 


for Search. 
ROACH, Jr. 951 McGill Bldg. WASH., D. C. 


anted. 
for free search, Our four books sent free. 








Write for list of Patent 
ATENTS WANTED ices cofinieten 
Patents secured 


or Fee Returned. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 768 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 
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“Hoppy,’ ’ 


_“Well,-well,” he snapped. “Is she} | What makes Caruso the 
greatest of all tenors? 


to 1129 Second 


Mr Dodd, 


“What do you ii 


—— 


This mornin’ 


While it 
Mr _Dodd; and 


payments. 


She just room, an 


needle, to 
in her 


a-settin’ there 


the cash—her 
She can’t stay 









interpretations. 


What makes the Victrola the 
greatest of all musical instruments? 


ability to adapt the renditions of all 
artists to the acoustic conditions of any 
room without interfering in any way 
with the artists’ interpretations. 


The Victor Record by Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, 
McCormack, Schumann-Heink, or any other artist is 
| true to the very life—with all the beauty of shading and individuality of expression “as 
| sung or played by the artists themselves. 

It is B ackong musically but—it must be adapted to the acoustic limitations of any 
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— ey 


His wonderful voice and his superb 


Its wonderful ‘lifelike tone and its 





Underwood 


Caruso listening to himself 
on the Victrola 


that is accomplished by the Victor system of changeable needles and the 


modifying doors of the Victrola. 

And what is extremely important, it is done without interfering in any way with 
the artists’ interpretations. 

You have your choice of the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the fibre 


suit the individuality of each record to its particular acoustic surroundings. 


With the modifying doors of the Victrola you still further control the volume of tone, 


and get the utmost enjoyment from every record. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the advantages of these important Victrola 
features and play any music you wish to hear, There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to ‘ 

Write to us for the illustrated Victor catalogs and names and addresses of Victor dealers nearest you. 

Victor Talki i a 
Talking Machine Co,, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Co., Montreal, Canadian 


New Victor Records 
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ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER 
Last night Jack Frost came ‘round with 
nips 


Yor Dotty’s nose and finger-tips. 

He spoiled, within a iew short hours, 
Mother's flowers, 

And blackened every bud and blossom. 


When Dotty went outdoors “to see,” 

She found a “poor dead bumbiy-bee,” 

And took it from the frosty grass— 
las, alas! 

That bumble-bee was “playing ’possum.” 





Arguing 
ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 
A clever writer, in discussing argu- 
ing, says, in effect: “Never argue 
with anyone whom you wish to con- 


vince. Argument is like a_ tug-of- 
war; it may test your skill and 
strength, but it mever gets folks 


closer together.” 

This is true of an 
tended to convince. 
starts in on a subject in which we 
differ from him, we instinctively 
brace our minds not to be convinced. 
It is natural human obstinacy to do 
this. Instead of admitting the rea- 
sonableness of what he is saying, we 
are busy thinking up something to 
oppose him, If you want to convince, 
don’t argue, but rather use suggestion. 
However, there is a place for argu- 
ment. A tug-of-war doesn’t get peo- 
ple closer together, but we frequently 
have one, nevertheless, and think it 
good exercise and great fun. ‘That’s 
the way we ought to use argument, 
for exercise of mind and temper, and 
for fun. 

Debates are good for young people, 
and the more earnestly and skillfully 
they argue the more improvement 
they will gain. Every boy ought to 
belong to a debating club quite early 
in his life. I have seen slow, hesi- 
tating, timid boys grow eloquent, 
fearless and fiery, under the imspira- 
tion of upholding their side of a de- 


argument in- 
As soon as one 


bate. The debater must spend some 
time in research, he must use skill 
and care in preparing the subject. 


He must try to look into the minds of 
the opposing side, that he may be 
ready to head off their arguments. 
He must learn to speak distinctly and 
interestingly. If his speech is slow 
and stupid he will not help his side. 
He must learn to speak without his 
paper, for points will come up on 
which he has not had an opportunity 
to prepare. He must learn to keep 
his temper, to remember, in the heat 
of an argument, that he is a gentle- 
man. He is to learn to laugh at ap- 
parent defeat, and at least make a 
gallant effort to turn it into victory. 

Perhaps you will think your debat- 
ing club is just for fun. If you go 
into it in earnest you will be surprised 
to find how much actual good it does 


you. You have learned concentra- 
tion, and all your lessons will come 
easier. I have seen many boys and 


girls begin to get better grades in 
all studies soon after they became 
active in the debating club. You 
will be able to converse better, and 
80 make a better impression on older 
people. The debating club teaches 
you to get your thoughts in order and 
express them, and it also furnishes 
you with many interesting facts. Then 
you will learn to look at both sides 
of the question, to get other people’s 
viewpoints, and all through life that 
will be of the greatest value to you. 
80 join a debating club if you can 
find one, and if not, get your friends 
together and organize a club. 


Many Kinds of Golden-Rod 
ELSIE HESS 


Golden-rod, autumn’s flower, em- 
braces a more numerous family than 
13 generally supposed. There are, as 
a matter of fact, no less than 80 dis- 
tinct varieties to be found in our 
continent. Every climate, every alti- 
tude, every soil has its own peculiar 
Species, but sometimes a short ex- 
Ploration through the fields, along the 
wayside and over the hills will result 
im a find of perhaps as many as 30 





different varieties. They all belong 
to the sunflower family and_ re- 
Semble each other in the formation 


of the flower heads and in color. Al- 
‘iough golden-rod is to be found 
érowing wild in almost every country, 
it reaches its highest development in 
America. The flowers bloom from 
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the middle of August to November. 

Not so very long ago golden-rod 
came close in competition to the rose 
as the state flower, but the former 
flower's popularity has somewhat 
waned since scientists announced that 
the inhalation of the pollen of golden- 
rod would produce the much-dreaded 
and distressing hay fever. 

The most common varieties of 
golden-rod are those named below, 
which may be readily recognized by 
the following characteristics: 

Solidago arguta is the earliest gold- 
en-rod, being sometimes found in full 
bloom as early as the beginning of 
August. Its flowers are greenish yel- 
low and fixed on slender’ stems, 
which spread widely in a drooping 
manner. The plant grows three to 
four feet high, and is found in ex- 
posed places in the woods. 

Solidago ulmifolia (elm-leaved 
golden-rod) grows in thickets on 
the borders of low woods. It is a 
tall-stemmed species with the flower- 
heads arranged one-sided on long, 
slender branches. It grows from 4 to 
6 feet high and blossoms in August 
and September. 

Solidago nemoralis, the most bril- 
liant of all golden-rod, grows 2 feet 
high, and has dense clusters of 
flower-heads of a rich, golden yellow 
arranged on the upper side of the 
stems. This species is characterized 
by dull, gray-green leaves, and a cot- 
tony stem. It is found mostly in 
sterile fields. 

Solidago canadensis has a _ hairy 
stem and coarse leaves which are 
harsh to the touch. The flowers 
grow one-sided on small, spreading 
stems and are of a deep orange 
color. The plant grows 3 to 5 feet 
high. Solidaga lanceolata has the 
flowers arranged in a thick, flat clus- 
ter at the top of its tall stem; they 
are of a greenish yellow color. The 
blossoms of this variety are too flat 
and bunchy to be confused with the 
gracefully curved ones of other 
species. 

Solidago rugosa can easily be recog- 
nized by the number of small flower 
branches with little leaves; these 
terminate in small flower’ clusters 
loosely grouped. The main stem has 
broad leaves. The plant grows three 
to five feet high. Solidago bicolor is 
a white and cream colored variety. 
The flowers are arranged on a single 
spike which is a continuation of the 
main stem of the plant. The flowers 
slightly resemble mignonette. 

Solidago cesia receives its name 
from its bluish stem. The flowers 
grow in tiny clusters at each juncture 
of the leaves with the stem. It blos- 
soms very late in autumn in moist, 
shady thickets. 


Origin of the Gatling Gun 
W. K. PUTNEY 

In the origin of the gatling gun we 
find the story of a man whose char- 
acter was such that any boy ought to 
be more than proud to copy. Dr R. J. 
Gatling, the inventor of that famous 
gun which fires more than two hun- 
dread shots a minute, first showed skill 
as an inventor when he was twenty- 
one years of age. His first invention 
was a very useful propeller wheel for 
a steamboat. Then he originated 
some labor-saving machinery for the 
use in the cultivation of cotton; later 
he patented a furrow drill for western 
wheat farmers, a hemp-breaking ma- 
chine, and a steam plow. 

The grit of Dr Gatling shows what 
a man of fortitude he must have 
been. In early life he was simply a 
poor boy on a northern plantation, 
and he was forced to earn his own 





living; he became a clerk in a store 
at sixteen years of age; he taught. 
school when he was eighteen; on his 


country 
and 


twentieth birthday he was a 
storekeeper, working by day 
studying by night. 

His first discouragement came with 
the invention of his propeller; he 
took it to Washington and found that 
another man had secured a patent 
for a similar design. From the sale 
of his wheat drill he realized a goodly 
sum, but he lost two-thirds of it 
through poor investment. 

Dr Gatling saw the trainloads of 
wounded soldiers come home from 
some of the battles of the civil war, 
and he thought that if men ins‘sted 
upon fighting that there should be 
weapons to fight with that would end 
the war more quickly and cause 
armies to fear or refuse battle. So 








he went to work and invented the 
weapon known as the gatling gun, 
which was a machine that certainly 
revolutionized warfare. After he com- 
pleted this work a fire destroyed all 
his patterns and he was forced to 
spend nearly two years in duplicating 
them. Then when the second set 
were ready a dishonest agent of his 
Tan away with every cent of his 
money. But Dr Gatling kept right on 
and finally succeeded in putting this 
wonderful gun into universal use so 
that it has done a wonderful amount 
of good on both this continent and 
Europe. This statement seems rather 
strange, for few people can see the 
good in a machine that will kill or 
wound hundreds of people at once, 
but the mere exhibition of the effects 
of this gun has several times pre- 
vented outbreaks of the Indians in the 
west, so we are told by Gen Miles, 
who had dealings with them. 





A Twelve-Year-Old Heroine 

Out in the outskirts of Chicago lives 
a little girl, Esther Kuspeloer, who 
recently performed as brave a feat as 
even the most courageous man might 
have done. September 6th of this 
year, while walking near the railroad 
tracks, the 12-year-old little girl saw 
three boys crouched on the _ tracks. 
They seemed to be digging, and after 
they jumped and ran she went over to 
see what they had been up to. There, 
beneath the ties, under one of the rails, 
were two pieces of dark string stick- 
ing up with sparks spluttering from 
them. Knowing that within a few 
minutes one of the many passenger 


trains would be coming, this cour- 
ageous little girl rapidly dug down 
through the loose earth with which 


the boys had covered the dynamite, 
pulled it out, threw it on the grass 
and then stamped out the sparks. 
But for the girl’s prompt act when she 
suspicioned that it was dynamite, and 
her disregard of her own danger, the 
officials say it is very probable scores 
of passengers would have been killed 
or hurt. 


The boys fled before she carricd 
away the dynamite, but were found 
carly in the evening by the police 


The dynamite is believed to be part 
of a quantity stolen from a railroad 
camp in the vicinity several months 
before. 





An Installment Leg 
{From Page 22] 


of our employees, Miss Honaye, went 
to your place this morning. Perhaps 
you are not aware that there is scar- 
let fever in her family.” 

Mr Dodd ha-ha-ed triumphantly as 
he turned from the telephone. 

“She slammed the receiver on the 
hook, so she bit all right,” he chuckled 
to Mame. “I guess she'll get Saidie 
onto her feet and out of there in 
short order.” 

In a little while Saidie herself ap- 
peared, limping badly. It was not 
the usual sassy Saidie, but a red-eyed, 
crushed-looking individual. With only 
a brief word of thanks to her rescuers 
she mounted her stool and applied 
herself to her work. When the lunch 
hour came she and Mame went out 
together, as was their custom. Saidie 
her chum said sympathetically: 

“All in, ain’t yer, dearie?”’ 

In the shelter of a friendly 
Saidie burst into tears. 

“Darn that Hoppy! 
making a mess of things. I wish he 
wouldn't be so smart. That fiend 
Levinsky said she'd get even with me 
and he just handed her a chance!” 


alley 


He’s always 


“Why, Honey, wha’'d der yer 
mean ?’”’ 

“Well,” sobbed Saidie, “as soon as 
Levinsky thought I was’ sheddin’ 
mikerobes she wanted to throw me 


out, but she couldn't ‘till I had a leg 
to walk with. Butter wouldn't 
’a’ melted in her mouth, as she says: 
“Oh, Miss Honaye, this has all been 
a unpleasant mistake,” she says, “and 
if ver don’t mind waitin’ in the ante- 
room, just in case they might be a 
mikerobe on yer,” she says, “I'll fin- 
ish mendin’ yer leg and hand it out 
to yer,” she says. So she gives me 
a cane and I hobbles out to a kind 
of entry to wait. In a few minutes 
she comes and reaches the leg to me 
through a little crack in the door and 
then locks it! Mind that will yer? 
Of course I thought she was scared 
of me comin’ back again, but when I 
beg:n to fasten on that leg I see her 
game. Then I pounded on the door 
and hollered and hollered, but’ she 
wouldn’t answer. Yer see she didn’t 
dare keep me any longer, but—” 
“But what?” cried Mame clutching 
her friend excitedly by the arm. 
Saidie raised her skirt, showing two 





feet side by side. One wore a tan 
shoe at least two sizes larger than 
the other. 

“Look at them feet!” she cried. 
“They don’t match. That fiend give 
me the wrong leg on purpose.” 

Music was a thing of the soul—a 


rose*lipped shell that murmured of 
of the eternal sea—a strange bird 
singing the songs of another shore, 
{J. G. Holland. 














Save Stove Money 


Get your stove at first hand—di- 
rect from the factory—and save un- 
necessary profits. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed—backed by 59 years’ reputation. 


Factory Prices—$5to$23 Saved 
ONE YEAR’S TRIAL 
Select from a big hne of up-to-date models with 
all the latest work-saving and fucl-caving 
ments. Then try your stove a whole year. 
refunded if unsatlifaltory. 


GOLD COIN 


Stoves and Ranges 


Thousands of these stoves are in use—-some 40 
years old. Shipments prompt and freight paid. Stoves 
shipped all polished and ready to ect up. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed, No risk whatever to you. 


Write for our 
FREE Catalog 
Today 
Get our Catalog---see 
the handsome models and 
their low prices. 


Figure your sar- 
ing! Write new. 


The Gold Coin 
Stove Co. 

1 Oakwood Av. 

Troy, N.Y. 

































Baby’s Bottle 


Should Be Cleaned and Sterilized With 
20 Mule Team Borax. 


The summer produces many enemies of 
baby’s health. Flies, mosquitoes and in- 
sects. Keep the little fellow’s bottle and 
nipple cleaned and sterilized by making a 
solution of Borax. A heaping tablespoon- 
ful of Borax to a quart of hot water is 
sufficient for the purpose. It not only 
cleanses thoroughly but removes germs 
and lessens the danger of disease. Borax 





will also be found valuable in cleansing 
baby’s napkins, as it leaves them soft as 
well as thoroughly clean and fresh. 


EOS ING 
a 





E MACHINE. 
GIVEN 


This genuine imported 
Moving Picture Ma- 
chine with 4 films hav- 
ing over 150 views ALL 
GIVEN for selling 2 cakes 
Olive Oil Castile Soap at 
10 cts. each, Write for 
Soap; we send it postpaid 
When sold retarn $2.60 
andwe send machine, films 
and also extra premium of 
white paper show screen 
and admisslon tickets. 

FRIEND SOAP CO., Dept. 662 
CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 


fq 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


on the new 
ER” bicycle qeremtense 
er. 













not afford to bwy without getting vur latest propo 
sitions. WRITE TODAY 

big money taking 
Get our liheral terv 
new “RANGE 


‘ 
Aly Es 
H tn the bicycle line half 







& sample to Introduce the 





equipment, sendries and everythi xg 
aon rlees, Factory prices 


je Supplies 
,Dept.?-76 Chicago 


New Feather Beds Only $5.40 


Feather Piliews $1.08 per pair, Now Clean, Odoricsa, 
GBavitary and Dustiess Feathers. Best Ticking. Satistac- 
thon guaranteed, Write for FREE catelog and our wondertul 
FREE OFFER. Agents wanted. 

GOUTHERS FEATHER & PILLOW C8., Dept, 1045, Grecasbere, 8.6 






on Motorcycle and Automotll 


Mead Cycie Co. 











School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
Formerly Principal of Pittsville (Wisc.) High School 


This is a work of unusual excellence, and is an- 
doubtedly in a class by itself. It is clean cut, direct 
and full of material needed by teachers and pupils. 
It is the outcome of practical ieac in the public 
schools by a man who has actually ta t the sub- 
ject for many years. ‘Ihe book is teachable, prac- 
tical and elementary, and so written that any 
teacher can use it. It cannot fail to be of value to 
the teacher, pupil or any thinking farmer who 
desires to obtain in an easy, pleasing manner, & 

eneral knowledge of elementary agricaliure. 
Frotusely illustrated, containing nine fall ase 
lates in color, and a large number of magnificent 
falttone ilinstrations and drawings ona high grade 
paper. 540 pages. 6x7 inches. Cloth, Price Net, $.90 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315-321 Fourth Avenue, New York 














be sure to mention 


When You Write Americen Agricul*urist. 
r* Our advertisers like to 
Advertisers 


know where their Ye- 
plies come from. 
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Just “Six” Facts— 


To you who are confused with and weary of long drawn out 
aside-from-the-point arguments, we present these Six important 
basic facts: | 

The Overland Six has a wheelbase of one hundred and twenty- | 
five inches. | 

Many a Six—costing more—has a shorter wheelbase. 

The Overland motor develops full forty-five horsepower. 

Many a Six—costing more—has considerably less power; con- 

. siderably less speed. 

The Overland is a roomy Six—seating seven adults with ease. 

Many a Six—costing more—has a smaller tonneau; hence less 
comfort. 

The Overland Six has 35’’x4%” tires with non-skids on the 




























rear. 

Many a Six—costing more—has smaller tires. 

The Overland Six has high tension magneto ignition. 

Many a Six—costing more—has not. 

Overland electric control buttons are on the steering 
column—within reach. 

On other Sixes, that cost more, they are not as conveniently 
located. 

These few major items alone should, we believe, convince any 
intelligent buyer of the downright wisdom and out-and-out economy 
of selecting an Overland Six. 


dress Dep 


3 The Willys-Overland Cidiiainy. Toledo, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Willys-Knight Automobiles “Made in U. S. A.’’ 

















Model 83 
Four-Cylinder 5-Passenger Touring Car - - $750 





